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The Blue and Gray: Age mellows memories 


on seventy-fifth Gettysburg anniversary 


. 





Reflecting the greatest engineering effort ever 
directed to building a vehicle for land, sea or 
air, the DC-4 takes its place as Sovereign of the 
Skies. With new comfort, speed and safety, for 42 
passengers and crew of five, this world’s largest 
commercial land transport represents the pooled 
experience of Douglas and five major airlines. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


DOUGLAS 


UNITED AIR LINES...TWA... AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC... EASTERN AIR LINES... PAN AMERICAN Alf YAYS 





You buy Life Savers because you enjoy their flavor. And a a} 
big reason WHY you enjoy their flavor so fully is the Aluminum , \ \j ’ 
Foil wrapper around them. It seals in all the zest of mints and (\ 
tang of fruit drops. Keeps them fresh indefinitely. 
This food-friendly metal is a life saver for many things you 
buy. Aluminum Foil retains all the natural moisture and good- 
ness that the maker puts in. It excludes air and dampness 
that should not get in. It also repels light and heat. 
That’s why you can buy, with assurance, a product that 
comes in Alcoa Aluminum Foil, made by ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ~ 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


To Joan Buionpewt and Dick Pow- 
ELL, screen stars, an 8-pound girl, Ellen. 
It was Miss Blondell’s second child. Her 
first, Norman Scott Barnes, now 4, was 
by her first husband, George Barnes, a 
cameraman. 





Birthday: 


Oris Skinner, 80, June 28. Chatting 
with reporters at his summer home on 
the Ottauquechee River at Woodstock, 
Vt., the white-haired dean of the Ameri- 
can theatre said he was just sitting back 
to “watch the world go round.” 


Sen. Wir11am E. Boran, 73, June 
29. At his Washington office the ‘veteran 
Idaho Republican sympathized with the 
plight of today’s youth in an _ upset 
economic order but predicted that those 
“with the stuff” would win out. 





Engaged: 

Pameta BarsaraA May Gorpon- 
How ey, daughter of the English actress, 
Gertrude Lawrence, and her former hus- 
band, Francis Gordon-Howley, to Lz. 
Pertey Epmunp Ho.mes of the British 
Army. 





Married: 


In Los Angeles, Gypsy Smiru, 86, 
white-haired British evangelist known to 
two generations of revival-goers, and Mary 
Auice SHaw, 26, a musician. Smith, whose 
first wife died a year ago, said: “It is a 
good love.” The bride: “He has been my 
hero since I was a child—I look up to 
him as I would a god.” 


At Rochester, Mich., Frances Dopce, 
23, heiress to auto millions, and JAmMEs 
B. Jounson Jr., of Elizabeth, N.J., pub- 


lisher of a swing-music magazine. 


At Omaha, Jonnny GoopMan, na- 
tional amateur golf champion, and Josr- 
PHINE Kersico, his school-day sweetheart, 


both 28. 





Arrested: 


In London, Count Kurt Havewrrz- 
RevENTLOw, on a charge of threatening 
his wife, the former Barsara Hvetrton. 
Released in $10,000 bail after promising 
not to communicate with the countess 
nor to carry the gun for which he has a 
permit, the Danish nobleman insisted he 
had made no threats. Meanwhile, after 
making their 2-year-old son Lance a 
British ward in chancery to protect his 
rights and upbringing until he is 21, the 
$45,000,000 Woolworth heiress laid plans 
to seek a divorce at Copenhagen. 


Otis Skinner, 80 


In London, Dr. Atec W. Bourne, 
leading gynecologist, 6n a charge of un- 
lawfully causing a miscarriage for a 15- 
year-old girl who had been assaulted by 
several soldiers. Though the physician 
pleaded not guilty, he assumed responsi- 
bility for the operation on the ground it 
is no crime to avert “the consequences of 
felonious trespass on a child below the 
age of consent.” 





Arrived: 

In New York, from England, Capt. 
Georce E. T. Eyston, who will attempt 
to beat his own auto ‘speed record of 
312.20 miles an hour established last fall 
on the Bonneville salt flats in Utah. He 
has rebuilt his 7-ton, 36-foot “Thunder- 
bolt.” 


In New York, from the West Coast 
and Japan, SHerk Hariz Wansa, Min- 
ister to Great Britain for the Arabian 
Saudian Kingdom. He said there could be 
no peace in Palestine until the Jews re- 
duced their immigration to that country: 
“The Arabs will not give up their land to 
the Jews; they will not be pushed out 
into the desert.” 


Departed: 


From New York, for Germany, Max 
ScHMELING. Still suffering from the verte- 
bral fracture received in his knockout 
fight with Joe Louis June 22, the aging 
heavyweight was taken to the Bremen in 
an ambulance and carried aboard. 





Philosophized: 


Former Prestpent Hoover on a fish- 
ing trip in British Columbia waters: 
“There are only two avenues of privacy 
left in these days when it is harder and 


NEWSwep 


harder to get away from telephone 
people—they are prayer and fishing 
strongly recommend both.” 





Ailing: 

At the Mayo Clinic, Mrs. Py 
Hacve, wife of the Jersey City Mayo 
Already involved in far- -spreading Contry 
versy because of his alleged “dictaiy, 
ship,” Hague started a new one with 
press as the couple reached Roches 
Minn.: “Can’t a fellow come here with jj 
sick wife without being photographeg:’ 





Resting: 

In the Columbia-Presbyterian Moi 
cal Center, New York, Crown Pry 
Gustav Apotr of Sweden, whose intentiy 
to join in American-Swedish Tercente 
festivities was thwarted by recurrence , 
a kidney ailment on his arrival a {oy 
night ago. The Crown Prince kept to jj 
bed but arose long enough to greet Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt when the President calle 
at the hospital. Prince Bertil, 26, acte 
for the Crown Prince at the celebration 
in Delaware, New Jersey, and Penny 
vania and arranged to take over the} 
mainder of his father’s scheduled tour t 
Washington and the Middle West. 





Died: 


In Paris, SuzANNE LENGLEN, of per 
nicious anemia at 39. Once known as th 
world’s greatest woman tennis player 
Mile. Lenglen piled up a total of # 
smashing victories from 1919 to 19% 
when she retired to the professional ranks. 
Her ability to anticipate the shots of op 
ponents, her uncanny accuracy, court- 
covering skill, and flashing speed stamped 
her as the master strategist of women's 
tennis. Only twice was her reputation im 
grave danger. At Forest Hills in 192l 
when Mile. Lenglen was making her one 
bid for the American title, she lost a set 


Wide World 


Defant: Sheik Hafiz Wehba 
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‘ o Mrs. Molla Mallory. Upset, she walked 

" GE the court in a fit of hysterical cough- 
ing, thus defaulting the match with a 
gesture that caused her to be labeled a 
poor sport. Again, she met her only pos- 
sible conqueror, Helen Wills, at Cannes 
‘n 1926. But the unbeatable Suzanne came 
through, 6-3, 8-6. Off the court as well as 


on, she was arrogant and self-willed, fre- 
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International 


of 9% ing for an hour in Wimbledon’s royal box, 
> 1968 quarreled with officialsk—only to withdraw 
— finally, pleading illness. 
of op- ’ : 
cout Near Boaz, Ala., Watt Cac.e, farmer 


‘amped noted for his 550-pound weight and his 
omen’ Homespun weather prophecies. Every fall 
tion i «Valt would visit Boaz to stock up on 

191g Winter underwear, twelve yards to the 
suit. His appearances became such holi- 
day occasions that on one of them the 
elders presented him with giant brass keys 
to the city. He based his winter forecasts 
on the migration of birds and the quan- 
tity of nuts stored by squirrels. He was 
not often wrong. 
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Mepitt McCormick, 21, heir to a 
Chicago publishing fortune. He was found 
dead at the foot of Sandia Peak in New 
Mexico not far from the spot where the 
body of his mountain-climbing companion, 
Richard Whitmer, was picked up a fort- 
night ago. 
















Sued: 


Fritz Kuun, Fiihrer of the German- 
American Bund, who a fortnight ago told 
a New York legislative inquiry: “All 
Jews without exception are enemies of 
the United States.” Last week, Rabbi 
Emanuel J. Jack of New York, filed 
against him a slander action for $3,000,000. 
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SIDESHOW 





Return of a Voice— 


San Jose, Calif.: Last October Jose- 
phine Campagna, 20, saw her father fall 
from a tree and lost her voice. Last week 
she had her tonsils removed. The surgery 
loosened the fright-tautened throat mus- 
cles. Josephine yelled: “I’m going to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July by singing and 
making a lot of noise.” 


Heat Wave— 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Outside, the mer- 
cury was dancing in the ’90s; inside, the 
ordinarily cool courthouse was:an inferno 
of 120 degrees. Perspiring workers were on 
the verge of mass hysteria when someone 
heard a familiar, hissing sound: the steam 
was up full blast in every radiator. The 
control valve in the county prison had been 
turned on by a vengeful inmate. 


Fun at a Funeral— 


Kingston, Tenn.: Uncle Felix Brea- 
zeale, 73, alighted from a hearse last week 
and, flanked by six pallbearers, walked to 
the side of a grave. While 8,000 other hill 
folk looked on, Uncle Felix sat beside his 
hand-hewn coffin and a minister preached 
a eulogy. The ancient didn’t want to wait 
till he died to have his funeral. “It was 
mighty nice and I sure did enjoy it,” he 
said. “It was one of the finest funerals I 
ever saw.” 


He Got the Jobs— 


Oklahoma City: When Edmund M. 
Fry Jr. left the University of Oklahoma 
this spring he figured jobs would be hard 
to get. So he took examinations for en- 
gineering posts in both the army and ma- 
rine corps, asked a year’s service in the 
regular army on his standing as a reserve 
officer, and applied for an ordinary civil- 
service job. By last week he had received a 
favorable reply—to each request. 


‘My Hat’ — 


New York: Because her city editor 
took a look at her new $5 hat and said a 
tin pan couldn’t look funnier, Marian Bus- 
sang of The New York Post tied a sink 
strainer on her head with a ribbon and 
went walking on Broadway. Nobody no- 
ticed her except a woman who remarked 
to a friend: “It’s that new patent-leather 
stuff. Wonder where she got it?” 


Footnote— 
Philadelphia: The Family Theatre, 24- 


hour-a-day movie “grind house,” has some 
patrons who like to snooze in the late 
hours. The management has just posted an 
edict: “Patrons must not take off their 
shoes.” 


TEACHER'S 
Parfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Extra summer pleasure 
comes from Teacher’s bal- 
anced taste. Teacher’s is a 
smooth, rich Scotch whose 
friendly flavour combines 
mildness with hearty body. 
Men enjoy this distin- 
guished difference. 
Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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LETTERS 





Brotherhood 


Messrs. Tate and Floyd [Newsweex, 
Letters, -June 6, 20] overlook the humani- 
tarian principles of Christianity. Apparent- 
ly they feel the Good Samaritan should 
have rushed home to see if he could find 
someone who needed his assistance more 
than the man he succored. 

To be sure, there are thousands of peo- 
ple in our own country who are in need 
of charity, but we should not blind our- 
selves to the fact that the Brotherhood of 
Man includes all our fellow world citizens. 
Perhaps some of the new agencies for re- 
lief to foreign countries are extravagantly 
and inefficiently run. New organizations 
often are. But that is no justification for 
Mr. Floyd’s statement that “Charity 
should begin and end at home.” Christ 
said nothing to limit the extent of Charity. 

ELLEN TATNELL 


Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


Fish Facts 


May we correct an erroneous statement 
which appeared in the June 20 issue of 
NEWSWEEK, page 21, in which Boston, 
credited with handling 130,000,000 pounds 
of fish annually, is acknowledged to lead 
all American fishing ports in this respect. 
New York with 50,000,000 pounds is 
ranked second, and Gloucester, Mass., with 
30,000,000 pounds, third. 

Actual figures from the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, United States Department of Com- 
merce, show Boston fresh fish landings in 
1937 to have been 325,000,000 pounds and 
not since 1924 has the figure been as low 
as 130,000,000 pounds. 





KARL P. LIPSOHN 
Information Bureau 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Boston, Mass. 


Newsweek obtained its facts from the 
New York office of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, which gives out Bul- 
letin No. 966 as “the latest available 
figures.” 





SEC and Trusts 


In your issue of June 13, 1938, on page 
33, treating of the recent SEC investiga- 
tion of investment trusts, the name of 
Administered Fund Second, Inc., appears. 
The assets of the fund are now approxi- 
mately $2,400,000. Your magazine reports 
only $400,000. 

None of the shares of Administered 
Fund Second, Inc., were acquired by Con- 
tinental Securities Corp. Continental Se- 
curities Corp. purchased all of the capital 
stock of Corporate Administration, Inc., 
the general distributor and administrative 
manager of Administered Fund Second, 
Inc. Two hundred fifty thousand dollars 


NE WSWEpy 
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was paid to the former owners for all of 
Corporate Administration’s stock. The 
purchasers then paid themselves a com- 
mission of $105,000 for buying Corporate 
Administration, Inc., which money also 
came out of the till of Continental Securi- 
ties Corp. ... 

Due to the structural safeguards em- 
bodied in this setup, it was impossible for 
the people who controlled Continental Se- 
curities Corp. to loot or in any way impair 
the assets of Administered Fund Second .. . 


CHARLES W. GILLEN 
Vice President 


Administered Fund Second 
Jersey City, N.J. 


NEWSWEEK acknowledges an inadver- 
tent error in stating the assets of Adminis- 
tered Fund Second, Inc., which suffered no 
impairment of portfolio in the Continental 
Securities tangle. Some authorities, how- 
ever, are not assured that the legal safe- 
guards referred to by Mr. Gillen would 
always be proof against unscrupulous 
management of an investment trust. 





Words in Right Places 


Would you kindly let me know where 
George Jean Nathan acquired the faculty 
of digging up big words and putting them 
in the right places in his analytical 
dramatic criticisms, sprinkled, or, should 
one say, sparkling with humor? 

A. G. STAMM 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Who's Who devotes 42 lines to George 
Jean Nathan. He first sparkled as editor 
of the Cornell Widow (A.B., ’04). 





Grip on News 

I find that I like Newsweek better in 
every way than other news magazines, and 
read it each week and see that my copies 
are given further circulation. For the first 
time, I feel I can get a conversational grip 
on the world’s news. 

MARY INGLEHART 


New Orleans, La. 





Jobs and the 4% 


Two headlines in your July 4 issue de- 
serve comment. 

The Bic Top Foups. The “greatest show 
on earth” quits business on account of la- 
bor trouble. Many men are thus thrown 
out of work due to the shortsightedness of 
some who do not realize that a half loaf is 
better than no loaf. The question arises, 
what is the incentive for a man to risk his 
time, energy, and money, and build up a 
business and thereby provide jobs for the 
workers? 

Again we see on another page, U. S. as 
A ‘Deap Enp’ Srace: 1,500,000 GrapuaTEs 
Unwantep 1N Any Sxituep Inpustry. 
Here we see young people out of work be- 

















iat i 
cause there are not enough job provide, 
Job providers are relatively scarce. tor 
not everyone can be a job provider. 
1930 census indicates that out of about 
49,000,000 persons gainfully employed, a 
proximately 4 per cent were in the job 
providing class, 18 per cent in the indi. Vi 
vidual-enterprise class, and 78 per cep} 7 
the employe class. We thus have 7 pet 
cent leaning upon the 4 per cent, eyey a 
a cripple leans upon his crutch. Is it th, 
smart thing to break the crutch? 
ROBERT C. BARNET 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


‘Fair Job’ 

Charity Begins? I hardly agree jj} 
Scott Floyd’s letter in the June 20 jsp 
of Newsweek about charity beginning x 
home. 

Perhaps Mr. Floyd has forgotten th 
means by which our great America yx 
founded—by people who were seeking p. 
lief from unbearable oppression. 

After all, our America is made up of 
many different races and groups of peopk, 
If Spanish people, or friends of the Span. 
ish; or Chinese people, or friends of th 
Chinese; or Jewish people, or friends of 
Jewish people, want to aid those who ar 
less fortunate than we here in the United 
States, why shouldn’t they? It’s their own 
business if they want to help these op 
pressed people. 

As for charity in the United States, our 
Federal government seems to be doing a 
fair job of taking care of those here a 
home. 


> Dp 
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ALVIN FABEN KRUPP 
Safford, Ariz. 





Auto Foot 


Under Sideshow of June 27 you print 
this item: “At a convention of chiropo- 
dists Dr. Udell warned mankind of a new 
disease, automobile feet, etc.” 

The correction I should like you to make 
would be automobile foot instead of feet. 
The condition would be less prevalent if 
the auto manufacturers would give us two 
gas accelerators so that the motorist could 
give his overworked right foot a rest ...1 
wish to say Newsweek is an outstanding 
credit to the Fourth Estate. 

JOHN W. PACINA, D.SC. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 
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Critic 

How the souls of Alan Dale, Percy Ham- 
mond—if they still exist—must suffer upon 
learning or observing the selection o 
George Jean Nathan and his camarillas o 
“Mice and Men” as the best play of the 
year. It does seem sort of strange to the 
humble writer that these gentlemen had 
to scoop the dregs of the cesspool of lit 
erature for their choice. 
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H. N. GUMP Vi 
San Quentin, Calif. W. 
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Driving your car is child's play 
compared with handling these big 
truck -and - trailer combinations. 
Illustration shows the Interna- 
tional 3 to 4-ton Model D-50 
with semi-trailer of special design. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 
HONOR 


TRUCK DRIVER” 


eS (afer 
¢ 3 “NATION'S Lyest 


TRUCK DRIVER” 


Hats off to ALLEN B. HILL, who has 
1,400,000 miles of accident-free driving 
to his credit. Thirty years ago Allen Hill 
drove his first International Truck. Today 
he pilots a big International for the 
Crocker Transfer & Storage Co. of Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Though he has driven other 
trucks in between, while rolling up a mileage 
equal to 56 times around the earth, the major 
part of his magnificent career at the wheel 
has been achieved with Internationals. 

The title, ““World’s Safest Truck Driver,” 
awarded to Mr. Hill by the American 
Trucking Associations at last winter’s 
convention, climaxed the 1937 safety- 
promotion work of the nation’s trucking 
industry. 
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Doff the bats again to WILLIAM J. 
FREDERICK who topped the other 
experts in a demonstration of skill in 
putting a truck and trailer through a 
set of difficult maneuvers, winning the 
title, ““Nation’s Best Truck Driver.” 


In this competition Mr. Frederick and 
the winners of second, third, and fourth 
places drove International Trucks with 
24-ft. semi-trailers at the convention. 
Frederick is an operator for the Ken- 
tucky Transport Corp. fleet, Louisville, 
Ky. He has been driving trucks for 
thirteen years without accident. 


AND 





Manpower is the heart of the coordinated net. 
work of highway transport. There is no finer 
group of mento be found than the army of driy- 
ers who pilot the nation’s trucks. 


These two — Allen Hill and Bill Frederick — 
find the spotlight on them suddenly, but during 
the years that built their records they have been 
just like hundreds of thousands of others — keen 
and capable men doing a man’s job day by day 
and doing it well. All of them together are cus- 
todians of a safe-sane driving standard that 
would do wonders for the nation if it could only 
be lived up to by the public. 

Hill and Frederick, like so many other star 
drivers, do their stuff with International Trucks. 
Although there are forty manufacturers in the 
field, International Harvester sells one out of every 
three heavy-duty trucks, 2-ton and up. 

International Truck sizes range from %-ton 
up to powerful 6-wheelers. Sold and serviced 
through International dealers and Company- 
owned branches throughout the land. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. (nconronatzn) Chicago, Illinois 
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Florida Canal Revival? 


You'll be hearing much more about the 
Florida Ship Canal, generally considered 
dead since the Senate in 1936 forbade 
further canal expenditures. A committee of 
Floridians has been busily building up a 
documentary case, buttonholing Congress- 
men, and filming (with quiet help from 
the Army engineers) a full-length movie 
dramatizing the project. It’s this film, 
shown privately to small groups of Con- 
gressmen, New Dealers, and to F.D.R. 
himself, that has won the backing of key 
officials and scores of Congressmen. Gen- 
erally overlooked in the closing days of the 
last session was the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee report, phrased by an 
able ghost writer, lauding the canal and 
endorsing a plan for spending a relatively 
small amount each year until the $200,- 
000,000 project is complete. 


FDR. Slip 


F.D.R. laid down the law to Assistant 
Secretary of Interior Chapman, forbid- 
ding him to preside at the Washington 
mass meeting addressed by Lombardo To- 
ledano, head of Mexico’s C.T.M. unions. 
The President acted after Under-Secretary 
of State Welles tried vainly to get Chap- 
man to stay away. Welles feared that To- 
ledano would denounce the oil companies 
and Chapman’s presence would be con- 
strued as Administration endorsement. 
Now the joke is on Welles and Roosevelt. 
For Toledano gave a strong anti-Fascist 
speech squarely in line with recent Welles- 
Hull pronouncements, while Lee Press- 
man, C.I.0. general counsel who substi- 
tuted for Chapman, sailed into the oil 
companies. 


Civil Service Record 


Though most papers hailed F.D.R.’s 
executive orders extending the merit sys- 
tem, almost none noted two important 
facts: (1) that the change, which brought 
from 100,000 to 130,000 jobs under civil- 
service regulations, is the biggest single 
extension since the system was established 
in 1888, and (2) that credit for the re- 
forms goes largely to a young Republican, 
Commissioner Samuel H. Ordway Jr. Op- 
Position newspapers also pointed out that 
the act will freeze thousands of present 


Democratic job holders into permanent 
positions, but they failed to mention that 
this is traditionally the only basis on 
which a party in power will agree to such 
reforms. 


C.I.0. Drive 


C.I.0O. heads are now mapping a huge 
drive in an attempt to capitalize on the 
labor organization’s connection with the 
wage-hour legislation. They'll open a major 
campaign to organize Southern textile, 
hosiery, and clothing workers—main bene- 
ficiaries of the new law. Patterned after 
John L. Lewis’ successful 1933 coal cam- 
paign, the drive will be headed by Sidney 
Hillman and organized by his Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee with the 
cooperation of the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. 


Battleship Strategy 


Despite all the shouting, neither the 
State nor Navy Department attaches 
much importance to the London agree- 
ment signed by Britain, France, and the 
United States, fixing a new upper limit of 
45,000 tons for battleships. Navy officials 
haven’t any definite plans at present for 
ships of 40,000 or 45,000 tons. Further- 
more, many Navy officials admit pri- 
vately that they never seriously believed 
that Japan was building or planning 
45,000-ton ships at this time; they think 
the Japanese are too seriously committed 
financially in China to start a $35,000,000 
or $40,000,000 battleship that won’t be 
ready for three or four years. The Japa- 
nese building scare was convenient for 
putting across the U.S. naval-expansion 
program. 


Political Futures 


Rep. David J. Lewis of Maryland, who 
is being bitterly attacked by The Balti- 
more Sun in his fight to succeed Senator 
Tydings, has a letter from Frank Kent, 
the paper’s ace columnist, and John Owens, 
the editor, condoling him for his defeat 
for the senatorship in 1916 and declaring 
that some day his views would win out 
. . . New Deal purgers now fear the pro- 
Administration vote in South Carolina will 
be split between Gov. Olin Johnston and 
State Sen. Edgar Brown, thus practically 
assuring renomination of the anti-New 


Dealer, Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith. 


Mrs. Rohde’s Comeback 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde didn’t 


permanently end her political career when 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


she married a member of the Danish 
King’s Guard and resigned as Minister to 
Denmark. Living in Miami,. Fla., she’s 
carefully maneuvering her way back into 
state politics by traveling extensively 
through the state, giving frequent radio 
lectures, meeting hundreds at informal re- 
ceptions. Careful to maintain her Florida 
residence, she has made a bargain with 
Senator Pepper which may pave the way 
for her to become a Senate candidate in 
1940, when Senator Andrews’ term expires. 


Trivia 

Ambassador Joe Kennedy snapped up a 
$5 bet offered by Robert Allen, syndicated 
columnist, that the Chamberlain govern- 
ment wouldn’t last three months 
Though he’s a Republican, New Deal in- 
siders say Rep. Carroll Reece of Ten- 
nessee has turned so far toward the Left 
during the last year that they expect him 
to be one of the most “valuable” members 
of the monopoly inquiry committee . . . 
The G.O.P. National Cémmittee is get- 
ting small monthly contributions from two 
Federal employes who were angered by 
Democratic politicians’ requests for regu- 
lar contributions. 





Nonintervention Bunk 


Don't attach too much importance to 
the acceptance of Britain’s much-touted 
plan for withdrawal of foreign “volunteers” 
from Spain. Quai D’Orsay officials admit- 
ted privately last week that it'll be months 
—at least—before a single foreigner is 
withdrawn. If and when all noninterven- 
tion committee members agree on the pro- 
cedure, it'll still take weeks even to set up 
an organization for the first step—a census 
of all foreigners fighting in Spain. Further- 
more, the several hundred census takers 
won’t even be able to get to Burgos and 
Barcelona for a month, and no one knows 
how long their work will take. Lastly, 
there’s no assurance that all of the na- 
tions will accept the findings. 


Hodgson Report 


Correspondents last fortnight reported 
that Prime Minister Chamberlain had 
rushed to recall Sir Robert Hodgson, Brit- 
ish agent in Burgos, to report on rebel 
bombings of British ships in Spanish ports. 
Actually, according to a thoroughly re- 
liable government source, this information 
was given out to cover the real reason for 
Hodgson’s return to London. He brought 
back a detailed report on the Fascist and 
Nazi military and economic penetration in 
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Spain. This information has convinced the 
British Cabinet that there’s little chance 
of getting Mussolini and Hitler out of 
Franco’s territory, where British investors 
have large stakes. 


British Credit Offensive 


British officials have started their ex- 
tensive credit offensive directed against 
growing Nazi and Fascist influence in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. The plan, worked 
out at the French-British diplomatic con- 
ference two months ago, grew out of 
French arguments that Germany was grad- 
ually drawing the Danubian countries into 
her economic sphere though she was doing 
it by barter, that French professions of 
friendship were insufficient, that Britain 
had more money than she could use. As a 
result, Turkey got large credits almost im- 
mediately. Rumania will soon follow, the 
preliminaries having been worked out by 
ex-Premier Tatarescu on his recent Lon- 
don visit. Hungary will probably be next; 
already Tihamer Fab:nyi, Hungarian finan- 
cial expert, is in London conferring quietly 
with British officials on a large loan. Czech- 
oslovakia and Greece are also in the lineup. 


Royal Good-Will Tour? 


Canada’s failure to accept Britain’s plan 
for cooperation in the rearmament program 
has led the British Cabinet to discuss a 
possible Canadian good-will tour by the 
King and Queen. Whitehall officials, long 
worried by Canada’s lack of interest in 
plans for empire cooperation in case of 
war, now believe that a trip by the royal 
couple sometime next spring would be their 
best bet for stirring up Canadian sentiment 
for empire solidarity. Canada’s Governor 
General, Lord Tweedsmuir, will personally 
confer with Foreign Office heads on the 
suggested royal visit. 


Foreign Notes 

Insiders in Japan say Premier Konoe has 
been persuaded to stay in office through the 
winter for fear that his resignation now 
would give the impression of Japanese dis- 
agreement on war policies . . . British au- 
thorities plan to erect an iron grille across 
the front of House of Commons’ public 
gallery to shield members of Parliament 
from angry demonstrators who have been 
pelt:ng them with pamphlets or even oc- 
casional bags of flour . . . As part of the 
self-sufficiency program, Mussolini will re- 
place coins of small denominations now 
made of nickel with coins of a stainless- 
steel alloy, “acmonital.” 





Investors’ Champions 


On the theory that corporation offi- 
cers, their bankers, and their accountants 
don’t always act in the best interest of se- 
curity holders, 1 number of liberal econ- 








omists are quietly forming an association 
to champion those interests. The group, in- 
cluding one of the best known economic 
writers, a nationally known consumers’ ad- 
viser, and a leading public accountant, 
plans to set up a permanent office and 
staff to combat unethical practices by 
warnings to investors, publicity, and pros- 
ecution where necessary. No bankers will 
be admitted to the association’s councils. 


‘Eastman’ Phonies 


Watch out for special drugstore sales 
advertised as “Eastman Sensational Deals” 
and offering a “$5 candid camera” (or pair 
of field glasses) with a package of razor 
blades for an amazingly low price. The 
stunt, now being worked all over the 
country with neat profits for its promoters, 
has no connection with the Eastman 
Kodak Co. Both camera and glasses are 
inferior products, most of them of Japa- 
nese manufacture. 


New Products 


House telephones requiring neither bat- 
teries nor power supply are soon to be 
marketed; by an ingenious arrangement, 
vibrations from the speaker’s voice gen- 
erate the minute electrical impulses needed 
to transmit sound to the other end .. . 
Chemists in Germany, which is now going 
in for whaling on a big scale, have just 
about perfected a process for converting 
the blubber residue into fair-grac’ syn- 
thetic wool . .. Montgomery Ward, among 
others, will market a new luminous plastic 
ring to replace the usual metal escutcheon 
on front-door locks for the benefit of those 
who have trouble finding the keyhole. 


Steel Echoes 


Here’s the explanation for the appar- 
ent conflict between F.D.R.’s fireside-chat 
statement that U.S. Steel’s price reduc- 
tions involved no wage cuts and Chairman 
Stettinius’ announcement next day that 
Big Steel had given no assurance that it 
would avoid wage cuts. New Deal insiders 
say that what Stettinius really had said 
was that there was no direct relationship 
between steel-price reductions and wage 
reductions, implying that the volume of 
production in the next few months will 
determine whether or not wage cuts will 
follow. Government economists figure that 
a production level of 42% should forestall 
wage reductions. 


Business Footnotes 


Contrary to widespread rumors, the sal- 
aried presidency of the New York Stock 
Exchange was offered to only two men be- 
fore Exchange Chairman Martin agreed to 
accept it; the two were President Robert 
M. Hutchins of Chicago University and 
John D. Biggers, president of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford and ex-head of the Federal 
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unemployment census; both declined . 
Of 100 Wall Streeters privately polled las 
week, 50 admitted they couldn’t explaj 
the stock rise, 27 credited it wholly , 
partly to expectation of government spen( 
ing, and the rest gave scattered reason, 
—_ ten thought the rise wholly unjus 
ed. 
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Press Notes 


Alva Johnston’s much-discussed piecg 
on Jimmy Roosevelt in The Saturday 
Evening Post had been so drastically ey 
and toned down by the editors that before 
publication Johnston told friends he ey. 
pected the article to be a flop . . . News. 
paper men are sympathizing with the edj- 
tor of The Angola (Ind.) Herald, who has 
instructions to run the weekly to suit the 
tastes of its Democratic readers; now the 
publisher, Raymond E. Willis, who aly 
owns a Republican weekly, has been named 
Republican Senatorial candidate . . . The 
Curtis Publishing Company, publishers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, will bring out 
a new juvenile magazine Oct. 1. 


Palooka & President 


Generally overlooked by the press was 
the little story behind President Roose. 
velt’s appearance in the widely syndicated 
“Joe Palooka” comic strip last month— 
said to be the first case of an incumbent 
President appearing in the “Funnies.” The 
story, revealed by the trade paper Editor 
& Publisher, is this: Artist Ham Fisher got 
his American hero in a situation from 
which there was no “natural” escape—sen- 
tenced to be shot for deserting from the 
French Foreign Legion. Hitting on Presi- 
dential intervention as the only normal 
solution, Fisher asked the White House 
for special permission. When F.DR. 
obliged, Fisher worked in a sequence show- 
ing the President agreeing to request the 
French President to pardon Palooka. 


Missing Persons 


Wilbur Burton Foshay, one-time multi- 
millionaire Minneapolis utilities magnate 
paroled by President Roosevelt last year 
after serving three years of a fifteen-year 
Leavenworth term for mail fraud, lives 
quietly in Salida, Colo.; is secretary of the 
local Chamber of Commerce . . . Pau! Siple, 
chosen in 1928 to accompany the first 
Byrd Antarctic expedition as “outstanding 
Boy Scout in the United States,” is now 
married, directs a Boy Scout camp in Ray- 
mond, Maine; does graduate work in bi- 
ology at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. . . .Kid McCoy, middleweight boxing 
champion in 1896, now 64, supervises the 
“thrift gardens” of Henry Ford’s River 
Rouge plant in Detroit; lives in a large, 
old-fashioned house with his ninth wife: 
is putting the finishing touches on his book, 
“Life Jabs Back.” 
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Start of a Triumphal Tour: The President with Mayor La Guardia and Mrs. Roosevelt 


Roosevelt on Tour of West 


Fights Foes in His Own Party 


Candidates Prepare to Grab 
His Coattails as He Warms Up 
for Risky Primary Fights 


In a special hotel suite at the Nelson 
House in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., White 
House secretaries last week worked late in 
the night, poring over railroad schedules 
and political maps. In a corner of one room 
a private switchboard buzzed with incom- 
ing long-distance calls. From over the 
country, Governors, Senators, Representa- 
tives, and local bosses were calling the 
temporary White House offices. Some just 
reported last-minute political news; most 
of them pleaded for some favor to be 
granted as the Presidential special rolled 
westward. 

There was an air of tension about the 
suite. For on Thursday of this week, the 
boss, Mr. Roosevelt, was to take off on one 
of his most determined—and most po- 
litically risky—ventures to date: a zigzag 
trip to the West Coast with the declared 
intention of preventing the reelection of 


“ . . . . 
outspoken reactionaries” in his own party. 


If he won, it might mean increased control 
of Congress and probable domination of the 
1940 Democratic convention. If he lost, his 


prestige would suffer an inestimable blow. 

A week earlier Mr. Roosevelt had drawn 
a fine distinction. “As President of the 
United States” he would keep out of local 
politics, but “as head of the Democratic 
party” he considered it a right and duty 
to make his preferences clear. Franklin 
Roosevelt last week had not yet trans- 
formed himself from President to party 
head. But in his Presidential role, he raced 
through all the motions of warming up for 
his politician’s tour—speechmaking, hand- 
shaking, smiling at thousands, and whirl- 
wind traveling. 


Warm-Up 


In a brief pretour interlude, the Presi- 
dent played host to visiting royalty at 
Hyde Park. With his wife and mother, he 
entertained Crown Princess Louise of 
Sweden by taking her on a picnic to munch 
humble hotdogs and gulp beer and coffee. 
The site he chose was Dutchess Hill, where 
he had just broken ground for a five-room, 
$15,000 cottage, a retreat without tele- 
phone or guest rooms. 

With that and a few other exceptions, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s week was one of 
bustling official activity. June 30 the ex- 
citement began with his visit to the New 
York World’s Fair grounds. As his official 





Interphoto 


car rolled him toward the site, crowds that 
had waited since early morning yelled a 
welcome, while torn paper fluttered from 
factory windows. His aides observed that 
he had not received such plaudits since 
1936. A routine trip had developed into a 
tour of triumph. 

At the Fair grounds Mr. Roosevelt 
dabbled some cement with a silver trowel 
on the cornerstone of the $940,000 Federal 
Building and, because a strike of elec- 
tricians was in progress, he joked: “The 
master mason has informed me that the 
cornerstone is well and truly laid and I 
have assured him in return that I hold a 
union card.” Then, first to Fair officials 
and a few minutes later to a near-by meet- 
ing of the National Education Association* 
(see page 22) , the President gave voice to 
unquestionably popular sentiments: world 
peace, educational opportunities for the 
needy, social welfare, and freedom. 

Peace: “You who represent other na- 
tions here today have heard of what is 
known as the policy of the good neighbor. 
To that policy we have steadily adhered 

. . and the fair dealing which it implies 
must be reciprocated . . . The American 
republics believe it could succeed in the 
rest of the world if the spirit which lies 
behind it were better understood and more 
actively striven for in the other parts of 
the world...” 

Educational Opportunities: “We know 





*Introduced by Mrs. Roosevelt, who presided 
at the N.E.A. meeting, the President remarked: 
“Tt is the first time in my life that I have been 
introduced by my wife.” 
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that in many places local government un- 
fortunately cannot adequately finance 
either the freedom or the facilities to learn. 
And there the Federal government can 
properly supplement local resources.” 

Social Welfare: “The only real capital 
of a nation is its natural resources and its 
human beings . . . We have to consider a 
new kind of government balance sheet, a 
long-range sheet which shows survival 
values for our population and for our 
democratic way of living, balanced against 
what we have paid for them. Judged by 
that test—history’s test—I venture to say 
that the long-range budget of the present 
Administration . . . has been in the black 
and not in the red.” 

Freedom: “When the clock of civiliza- 
tion can be turned back by burning li- 
braries, by exiling scientists, artists, mu- 
sicians, writers and teachers, by dispersing 
universities and by censoring news ‘and 
literature and art, an added burden is 
placed upon those countries where the 
torch of free thought and free learning 
still burns bright. If the fires of freedom 
and civil liberties burn low in other lands, 
they must be made brighter in our own.” 

After a quick visit back at Hyde Park, 
the President was off to dedicate the 
Eternal Light Peace Memorial at Gettys- 
burg on July 3 (see page 12). There, in a 
brief speech, he paid tribute to the aged 
veterans and to the memory of Lincoln. 
Oniy by implication did he skirt the 
realm of politics. Referring to Lincoln’s 
struggle to preserve “a people’s govern- 
ment for the people’s good,” he added: 
“Today ... we are near to winning this 
battle.” 


“Ready! Set!” 


Although away from the Capital, Mr. 
Roosevelt at no time relaxed his grip on 
Washington affairs. As his day of depar- 
ture neared, news broke that he had or- 
dered the National Emergency Council to 
make a comprehensive survey of South- 
ern economic conditions. While the poli- 
tical aspect of the action remained unex- 
plained, observers reasoned the President 
might use the information in connection 
with imposing new Wage-Hour Act regula- 
tions on Southern industries. 

Nor had the President’s primary “purge” 
committee slackened its efforts. Leaving 
the Senate situation in the President’s own 
hands, the “elimination crew” centered its 
attack on three members of the powerful 
and “reactionary” House Rules Com- 
mittee: Reps. John J. O’Connor of New 
York, Howard W. Smith of Virginia, and 
Edward E. Cox of Georgia. All three had 
consistently opposed New Deal measures, 
utilizing the bottle neck of the Rules Com- 
mittee to create a stoppage point for Ad- 
ministration bills. 

Meanwhile, throughout the country, 
candidates wearing New Deal labels got 
set to grab a piece of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s coattails as he whizzed by. A nod of 
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the Presidential head, a smile, even the 
tone of a greeting might mean the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory. 

Still other Democratic candidates, 
branded by Mr. Roosevelt as “conserva- 
tives” and marked for oblivion, pondered 
what course to take: Ignore the Presi- 
dent’s visit entirely, or “crash” the party 
and take a chance on being openly 
snubbed? The President offered a clue by 
ruling that all candidates would receive 
a “courteous” greeting. But the inference 
was clear that politically undesirable guests 
must sit as far from the Presidential pres- 
ence as possible. And, under no circum- 
stances, should they be allowed to have 
their pictures taken with Mr. Roosevelt. 





Significance 


Net results of the three speeches was 
probably a minute gain in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popularity. Even violently anti- 
New Deal editorialists could only write 
approvingly of his blasts at inadequate ed- 
ucation facilities and at German suppres- 
sion of freedom. 

As for the political purge, before he even 
started his tour, evidence piled up that he 
had cut himself a man-sized piece of work. 
A survey by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion showed: (1) 69 per cent of 
Democrats polled believed opponents of 
the Supreme Court bill should be unmo- 
lested on grounds that “Senators have a 
right to their own opinions.” (2) 72 per 
cent of all voters (59 per cent of Demo- 
crats, 93 per cent of Republicans) wanted 
the President to “be more conservative” 
during the next two years. 

Finally, even primary victories for New 
Deal candidates all down the line might 
spell trouble for the President in Novem- 
ber. Large blocs of conservative Demo- 
crats who would stick by a conservative or 
middle-road Democratic candidate might 
switch to the Republican column rather 
than support a 100 per cent New Dealer. 





WPA and Votes 


‘Keep Friends in Power,’ 


Hopkins’ Aide Tells Workers 


“Tt is going to take time and it is going 
to require an awful lot of stick-to-it-ive- 
ness to get the things done, but I believe 
we can work out this program. We’ve got 
to stick together. We’ve got to keep our 
friends in power. I don’t need to tell you. 
You know your friends very well.” 

Aubrey Williams, deputy WPA Admin- 
istrator, last week addressed some 800 
members of the Workers Alliance of Amer- 
ica. The militant, articulate group of re- 
lief workers had descended on WPA head- 
quarters in Washington to protest a wage- 
restriction for men on “white collar” proj- 
ects. Williams’ soothing, officially unre- 
corded words evoked wild applause. 








Interphots 


WPA deputy: Aubrey Williams 


Less enthusiastic was the reaction of 
the Senate Committee on Campaign Ey. 
penditures. To Chairman Morris Sheppari 
the remarks of Harry Hopkins’ right-hand 
man oozed political persuasiveness. He 
asked for an explanation. Williams replied 
that he had been “misquoted.” 

But a Workers Alliance shorthand re- 
porter had recorded the WPA official’s re- 
marks. Armed with a transcript, Chairman 
Sheppard huddled with other committee 
members. Williams then hastily admitted 
that he had not been “misquoted.” Lack- 
ing punitive power, the committee re- 
buked Williams lightly by labeling his 
speech “unfortunate.” 

Twenty-four hours later, the committee 
decided that a President may enter where 
WPA officials should fear to tread. In com- 
menting on Mr. Roosevelt’s fireside chat 
in which he served notice that he would 
take sides in primary elections, the com- 
mittee ruled that the President was “en- 
tirely within his rights in making a gen- 
eral statement to the country at large.” 


* Harry Hopkins himself had his hands 
full. Last month the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance sent an ace reporter, 
Thomas L. Stokes, into Kentucky to search 
for WPA election activity in favor of Sen- 
ator Barkley, an Administration favorite. 
Stokes claimed to have found 22 specific 
instances of WPA pressure on relief voters. 
Hard on Stokes’ heels, Hopkins sent out 
his own investigators. Last week the WPA 
chief asserted that only two of the cor- 
respondent’s charges were valid, and prom- 
ised to “deal swiftly and summarily with 
any proved charges of political coercion.” 

Stokes immediately punched out on his 
typewriter: “It is perhaps natural that 
our reports should disagree. The motives 
were different. I was sent to Kentucky as 
a reporter . 
I made a careful investigation, in good 
faith, and I stand on my own conclu- 
sions.” 


.. I had no axe to grind... 
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‘Jimmy’s Got It’ 
Alva Johnston Tells Tales 
on the President’s Son 


Since Rutherford B. Hayes and his seven 
sons left the White House 57 years ago, no 
other first family has had so large a con- 
tingent of adult males as the Franklin 
Roosevelts. All four brothers have often 
made news, but not always of a kind that 
pleased the President or his advisors. The 
three youngest boys’ scrapes usually sprang 
from youth and animal spirits; son James’ 
troubles came from the insurance business. 

Not long after James joined a Boston 
insurance firm eight years ago, ugly rumors 
began to fly. His father’s ascendancy to the 
White House naturally accelerated the gos- 
sip that son James ruthlessly used his 
second-hand political influence to twist fat 
contracts away from veterans in the field. 
Sensing a story, the violently anti-Admin- 
istration Chicago Tribune put three re- 
porters to work running down every tip 
and tidbit that crossed their busy noses. 
But so flimsy were the final results that 
the newspaper abandoned the project. 

This year The Saturday Evening Post’s 
editorial board decided to attempt a story 
on James’ insurance methods. The assign- 
ment went to Alva Johnston, 50-year-old 
graduate of The New York Times, The 
Herald Tribune, and The New Yorker, and 
author of numerous free-lance articles in 
The Post and other magazines. Popular as 
a “reporter’s reporter,” Johnston brought 
to the job a vast skill in fact-finding and 
a sure-handed mastery of mordant phrases. 

Last week, a few hours after The Post 
appeared with the Johnston article, “Jim- 
my’s Got It,” many metropolitan news- 
dealers found themselves unable to supply 
their customers. 


Success Story 

“Jimmy’s Got It” avoids a flat charge 
that the President’s son traded political 
favors for insurance contracts from firms 
doing business directly or indirectly with 
the government. But by incessant innuen- 
do, Johnston hammers home his thesis 
that James was culpable in accepting 
juicy contracts from firms in a position 
to profit from Administration favor. 

Johnston reports Jimmy’s income during 
the fat years as somewhere between $250,- 
000 and $2,000,000 a year. This stipend 
came from accounts with public utilities, 
liquor concerns, air lines, radio companies, 
and others of less public nature; from a 
$70,000,000 to $80,000,000 fire-insurance 
policy with the National Distillers; and 
from an account with Transcontinental 
Airways—a bit of business James split 
with Fred Roper, son of the Cabinet of- 
ficer in charge of aeronautical regulations. 

The Post article recounts a rare but spec- 
tacular failure, the time that James and 
Rep. Hamilton Fish—hardened Adminis- 


tration foe yet a director in one of James’ 
companies—tried and failed to get the 
American Telephone & Telegraph account. 
In those paragraphs Johnston stretches in- 
nuendo to its limits: 

“Friends of Jimmy say that the big in- 
terests which pay premiums to Jimmy 
never get any protection from him except 
jnsurance protection. Some corporations 
which have given Jimmy insurance have 
been lucky; some corporations which de- 
nied him insurance have been unlucky ... 

‘ fhe government investigated the A.T. 
& T. The investigation was conducted at 
a cost of $1,000,000 to the government and 





Joseph J. Steinmetz 


Alva Johnston, reporter 


$2,000,000 to the corporation . . . One of 
the three investigators reported that the 
investigation had not been wholly fair.” 


Reaction 

In bed at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., undergoing treatment of his stom- 
ach ulcers, James had his doctor issue a 
statement: “Mr. Roosevelt has read the 
article. He naturally is indignant over cer- 
tain outright misrepresentations . . . He 
has requested his attorneys to consider the 
matter for future conference.” 

One of Johnston’s charges drew fire from 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador to Great 
Britain. According to The Post story, Jim- 
my’s influence had helped Kennedy be- 
come the “premier Scotch whisky sales- 
man in America”—in return for which 
Kennedy handed over the insurance con- 
tracts on his liquor cargoes. Returning to 
England the day after the article’s publica- 
tion, the Ambassador stormed: “This arti- 
cle tries to make me out a phony, but if all 
of it is as true as the part I read about my- 
self, it is a complete, unadulterated lie.” 





Importance 


The broad questions raised by Alva 
Johnston’s article boil down to two funda- 
mentals: How can a First Family’s son earn 


a living without laying himself open to the 
charge that he is capitalizing on his father’s 
position? And to what extent is the Presi- 
dent’s son justified in entering a field where 
his activities are bound to breed abundant 
misconception? 

Answering these and other questions by 
implication, Johnston at the same time 
omits mention of facts that somewhat ex- 
tenuate James’ position: (1) Mr. Roose- 
velt, while Governor of New York, forbade 
James to accept a $50,000 insurance posi- 
tion in that state, inducing him to move to 
Massachusetts if he wanted to enter ‘he 
business; (2) when James’ activities be- 
came inordinately productive, the Presi- 
dent persuaded him to leave the insurance 
business entirely; (3) James is no longer 
directly connected with insurance work, 
although he still draws commissions for 
old contracts which he helped negotiate. 

But even James’ friends cannot ignore 
other facts: (1) James eagerly took up in- 
surance work although he knew that his 
resultant earnings would be disproportion- 
ate to his age and experience; (2) he 
sought and got business from firms desirous 
of governmental favor; (3) prospects for 





Acme 


James Roosevelt, target 


his insurance have been flattered by occa- 
sional White House invitations. 

Few readers fully appreciated one of 
Johnston’s sentences, quoting James’ first 
boss in the insurance business: “Every 
time any question of ethics arose, we re- 
ferred it to Basil O’Connor, President 
Roosevelt’s former law partner.” Washing- 
tonians recalled O’Connor’s part in the 
CCC kit-bag scandals of 1933 and in the 
notorious case of Howard Hopson, Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric executive who 
eluded a Senate subpoena for weeks in 
1935—for whom O’Connor acted as at- 
torney. 
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Gettysburg Farewell 
The Blue and the Gray 


Light an Eternal Flame 


Soldiers of the North and South have 
met at Gettysburg three times. They met 
75 years ago in the bloodiest and most sig- 
nificant battle of the Civil War. Half a 
century later they met in reunion. Last 
week they met in farewell. 

The old men came from every corner of 
the country at the Federal government’s 
invitation for the last joint reunion of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the 
United Confederate Veterans. In all, there 
were 2,000 of the nation’s most aged men, 
almost all past 90. Most of them walked 
off the trains that took them to the Penn- 
sylvania town whose chief industry is the 
tourist trade attracted by the battlefield 
and its sights. A few rode in wheel chairs. 
A stretcher bore one hardy Texan who had 
fallen out of his Pullman berth and frac- 
tured the shoulder that had stopped a 
Minie ball in 63. Taken to a hospital he 
startled attendants with a strange request: 
“T came all the way to Gettysburg to find 
a tree ... I was wounded near that tree, 
and all I want in this world is to find it. 
When I do, then I'll be ready to die.” 

One unreconstructed rebel, who was 
served a vegetable luncheon designed to 
safeguard his health, complained: “I 
hadn’t any idea these people would be so 
short of meat. If I’d thought they were as 
bad off as this, I'd have brought up some 
hogs from my smokehouse.” A 112-year- 
old Negro, claimant for the title of oldest 
living veteran, gave his G.A.R. comrades 
his recipe for longevity: “I drink lots of 
gin.” 

Fewer than 50 of the campers had ac- 
tually fought at Gettysburg, but most of 
the 2,000 joined in visiting the landmarks: 
Peach Orchard, Bloody Angle, Cemetery 
Ridge, Seminary Ridge—and particularly 
Spangler’s Spring, where Northerners and 
Southerners alike were wont to convene 
after each day’s fighting. One old man 
vividly recalled: “We’d gather round and 
drink water and swap yarns and soon as 
the sun came up, we'd start shooting at 
each other.” 

In formal observance of the reunion and 
anniversary, 18,000 spectators joined the 
veterans in the Gettysburg College sta- 
dium and heard speeches by Gov. George 
H. Earle of Pennsylvania, by Secretary of 
War Woodring, and by the national com- 
manders of both veterans’ organizations. 
The ceremonies were climaxed Sunday by 
President Roosevelt’s address (see page 
9). As soon as it was finished, two old 
cavalrymen, one from each army, held a 
magnifying glass so that the sun’s rays 
would focus on the igniting valve of the 
Eternal Light on the new Peace Mem- 
orial. After a few moments a 3-foot flame 
rose against the blue sky. 
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The rival generals: George Meade and Robert E. Lee 
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G-Men and Publicity 


Spy-Stor: Dispute Provokes 
Agent to Attack Hoover 


Spectacular elimination of the nation’s 
gangsters not only made Chief G-man J. 
Edgar Hoover a national hero but created 
such a demand for his writings that he be- 
came one of Washington’s leading pub- 
licists. Among the magazine thrillers 
printed under Hoover’s by-line are “Buz- 
zards in Disguise,” “King of Bandits,” 
and “Gun Crazy”—in addition to a book 
recently accepted by the movies, “Persons 
in Hiding.” 

Ordinary G-men don’t share their boss’ 
fame, but they occasionally make head- 
lines and find their gun-play experiences 
in great literary demand. This happened 
last month to Leon G. Turrou (pro- 
nounced Ter-oh). 

During his years of anonymity Turrou 
had a hand in most of the FBI melo- 
dramas and achieved a top department 
rating of “preeminent.” After nine years 
in the service he found the spotlight full 
upon him when he recently uncovered, 
singlehanded, extensive but clumsy Ger- 
man espionage in the United States. With 
the spotlight came an offer from J. David 
Stern, publisher of the fiercely anti-Nazi 
New York Post and Philadelphia Record. 
Into Torrou’s $4,600-a-year pocketbook, 
Stern offered to drop $40,000 for a series 
of 30 spy articles. 

Upon hearing a Federal grand jury re- 
turn indictments against eighteen alleged 
spies, Turrou wrote a letter of resigna- 
tion: “I am offered an opportunity to 
turn to writing as a profession . . . for 
my family’s sake I must try to better my 
financial position ” he mailed the 
letter, and signed where Stern pointed. 

The following day an ad in The Post 
shouted: “ace G-MAN BARES GERMAN CON- 
SPIRACY TO PARALYZE UNITED STATES!” The 
hysterical text was illustrated with pic- 
tures of Nazi air bombs crashing down 
on the Panama Canal. On seeing the 
advertisement J. Edgar Hoover became 
equally hysterical, and Turrou’s troubles 
began. 

Ten days after Turrou submitted his 
resignation, the Department of Justice 
fired him “with prejudice,” charging him 
with violation of the G-man oath, which 
binds all agents not to disclose service 
information. 

Angrily denying it was the regular G- 
man oath, Turrou charged it was a sup- 
plementary order rushed through by 
Hoover to prevent any but himself writ- 
ing about FBI activities. Turrou insisted 
that the “oath” was issued as a result of 
articles written by ex-G-man Melvin Pur- 
vis following the killing of John Dillinger 
in July 1934. “After Purvis resigned and 
wrote stuff, he [Hoover] became jealous,” 
said Turrou. 


While Stern, a rabid New Dealer, took a 
broad hint from President Roosevelt and 
delayed publication of the articles till 
after the spy trials, Turrou continued to 
bait his former boss. “Unlike Mr. Hoover,” 
he cracked, “I decided to step completely 
out of the service before attempting to 
write a word for publication.” 

Hoover, who has often told reporters 
that he refuses to accept payment for 
articles, made no immediate reply. 





U.S.Communism Defined 


As secretary general of the Communist 
party in the United States Earl Browder, 
native of Wichita, Kan., is head of this 
country’s 75,000 Communists. For $40 a 
week, he directs organization activity, 
serves as chief interpreter of party policy, 
and acts as liaison with the Communist 
International. 

Last week Earl Browder, policy inter- 
preter, got in a merry tangle with Earl 
Browder, liaison man. At its convention 
last May, the American branch of the 
party had veered away from international 
party principles and avowedly embraced 
democratic political methods. Last week 
a New York legislative committee was 
investigating his party. Browder found it 
no mean task to reconcile the new wrap- 
pings with the old package for the benefit 





Underwood & Underwood 


Leon G. Turrou 





of Chairman John J. McNaboe, the state 
senate’s fiercest Red hater. 

Highlights of Browder’s testimony: 

On relations with Moscow: He admitted 
the local party is “part and parcel” ¢ 
the Communist International in Moscoy 
but said it has a veto power over decisions 
of the International. Asked by MecNabjoe 
if the veto was ever used, he replied: 
“Everything we ever had to pass upon 
we agreed with.” 

On the party in the United States: Ye 
repeatedly denied there was “any Com. 
munist conspiracy to overthrow the 
United States by violence.” But he cop. 
sidered it a historic truth that a capital. 
istic system might be changed to a Com. 
munistic system only by “violent revo. 
lution and a stern dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

On the party’s propaganda campaign: 
It penetrates into New York’s schools, 
civil service, hospitals, relief—‘“almost 
everywhere in America . . . We hope New 
York, instead of Moscow, will be the 
center of the Communist Internationa 
some day.” 

On recent Russian executions: Browder 
sharply criticized McNaboe for referring 
to them as “murders.” The chairman 
countered: “There are a few people in 
this country whom you would like to see 
lined up against a wall yourself.” Browder 
paused thoughtfully, then shook his head: 
“T’m a kindhearted man.” 





Republicans 


Bruce Barton Sounds 
Keynote for Liberal Wing 


Ever since the 1936 elections, Repub- 
lican leaders have been looking for a 
spokesman and a program. As a prelude 
to the difficult task of guiding the party 
back to power, Alf M. Landon, Herbert 
Hoover, Glenn Frank, and half a dozen 
others have repeatedly tried and failed to 
capture popular imagination. 

Last week in Indianapolis, Bruce Bar- 
ton, crack advertising executive who since 
last fall has been Congressman from New 
York City’s “silk stocking” district, 
emerged as a potentially important leader 
of liberal Republicans. Keynote speaker at 
the party’s state convention, Barton dis 
played a wit and argumentative ingenuity 
rare among latter-day Republican as 
pirants. 

Excerpts from his speech: 

“We were in power for twelve years, 
nine or ten of them perhaps the most 
prosperous years the country has ever 
known. We grew soft. When the tough 
times came people got the notion that 
our sympathies were dulled and our 
movements too slow . . . We had lost 


touch with the common people . . . In 
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fairness, since we have set forth our own 
failures, let us take a look at the other 
side of the picture. I am one who was 
thrilled to his finger tips by the inaugural 
address of Mar. 4, 1933. That single ut- 
terance relit the lamp of hope for millions 
_,. When, having said that, I go on to 
say that the New Deal has passed out of 
tg period of glory and is now bogged 
down in the mire of aimlessness and fail- 





minority leader and 67-year-old veteran 
of twelve consecutive Congresses, an- 
nounced his retirement. Generally inter- 
preted as a step toward the liberalization 
of the Republican party, the announce- 
ment was followed almost immediately by 
a statement from Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
calling for the resignation of National 
Chairman John Hamilton: “If Hamilton 
and the rest of the National Committee 





International 


' Bruce Barton, Republican keynoter 


ure, I speak in no narrow partisan 
sense... 

“‘Give us a plan,’ the people cry ... 
This is the challenge they put to us and 
we are not afraid of it. We know what we 
will do . . . Here, in broad outlines, is 
the Republican picture: 

“We see a land in which no more great 
fortunes are likely to be amassed; a land 
where those who now have great for- 
tunes will be compelled to put those for- 
tunes into production for the public good, 
or to have them legally redistributed .. . 

“No man can possibly overestimate 
what it will mean to America to have 
the country administered again by a Re- 
publican party cleansed, chastened, re- 
dedicated to service . . . The Democrats 
have proved again and again that they 
can conceive high ideals and enact far- 
reaching reforms. They have more ideas 
than we have . . . but they do not seem 
able to make the ideas work . . . We will 
not repeal the sound reforms of the New 
Deal. But we will put people back to 
work.” 

Despite the praise the speech later re- 
ceived in the national press, convention 
delegates paid little heed to Barton’s 
words. On the third ballot they chose as 
their Senatorial nominee Raymond E. 
Willis, newspaper publisher known through- 
out the state as a thoroughgoing con- 
servative. 

Other Republican events of the week: 

Bertrand H. Snell of New York, House 


crowd will keep their hands off, we could 
elect ten new Republican Senators and at 
least 100 additional Republican Congress- 
men this fall.” 


{ In a patent bid for conservative Demo- 
cratic support in the South, Hamilton 
journeyed July 4 to Thomas Jefferson’s 
home at Monticello, Va. There the Re- 
publican National Chairman laid a wreath 
on the grave of Democracy’s patron saint. 


§ After a long and bitter primary cam- 
paign in North Dakota, Sen. Gerald P. 
Nye, running for renomination as a 
Progressive Republican, defeated Gov. 
William Langer, backed by the Nonpar- 
tisan League (NEWSWEEK, June 27). 





Kennedy on Diplomats 


When Joseph P. Kennedy set out last 
month on his first trip home since he be- 
came Ambassador to Britain, news dis- 
patches heralded his visit as one of diplo- 
matic magnitude. Headlines hinted he car- 
ried in his brief case a plan for war-debt 
settlement, a currency stabilization pro- 
posal, and the basis for an Anglo-American 
trade pact—three things of vital interest 
to both nations. 

Then, soon after he reached New York, 
the excitement fizzled. If his reports to the 
President were anything but routine, the 
fact was kept secret. He saw Mr. Roose- 
velt both at Hyde Park and Washington 


and sandwiched in a trip to Harvard to 
attend his son’s graduation—which he had 
insisted all along was his sole reason for 
his visit. But Joe Kennedy did toss a 
bomb. It exploded in the State Depart- 
ment, and it was overlooked by most news- 
papers. The Ambassador had climbed the 
S.S. Washington’s gangplank and started 
back before the story leaked out. 

In talking to the President, it developed, 
Kennedy had unleashed a scorching criti- 
cism of America’s representatives abroad. 
In hard-hitting language, the Boston Irish- 
man had described the diplomatic service 
as outmoded, inefficient, filled with men 
incapable of obtaining necessary and ac- 
curate information. The Ambassador’s 
opinion was summed up in a remark quot- 
ed by Earl Godwin in The Washington 
Times: “Give me a couple of bright Amer- 
ican newspaper reporters, and I'll clean up 
the whole diplomatic service.” 





Navy Note 


A seaman in the United States Navy 
who overstays his leave of absence is apt 
to incur extra police duty or have his sal- 
ary docked. Being passed around the Navy 
Department last week was this memoran- 
dum a seaman on the USS. Long had 
written to his commanding officer, ex- 
plaining two days overleave: 

“On Sept. 7, 1937, I left the ship on 
ten days leave at my brother’s farm in 
Arkansas . . . On Sept. 11, he decided to 
repair the silo right away because he had 
to get his corn in it. This later turned out 
to be too many bricks. I rigged up a bar- 
rel hoist to the top . . . Then we hauled 
up several hundred brick . . . After my 
brother got all the brickwork repaired there 
was still a lot of brick at the top on a 
working platform . . . So I climbed down 
the ladder and hauled the barrel all the 
way up ... Then I climbed back up the 
ladder. Then I untied the line to let the 
brick down. 

“However, I found the barrel of brick 
heavier than I was and when the barrel 
started down, I started up ...I was 
going pretty fast at the top and bumped 
my head. My fingers also got pinched in 
the pulley block. However, at the same 
time the barrel hit the ground and the 
bottom fell out of it, letting all the brick 
out. I was heavier than the barrel and 
started down again .. . I got burned on 
the leg by the other rope as I went down 
until I met the barrel again which went 
by faster than before and took the skin 
off niy shins . . . I landed pretty hard. . . 

“At that time, I lost my presence of 
mind and let go of the line and the bar- 
rel came down and hit me squarely on 
the head . . . The doctor wouldn’t let me 
start back to the ship until Sept. 16, 
which made me two days overleave, which 
I don’t think is too much under the cir- 
cumstances.” 
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Far ReenDeie Year of War: 


Million Fall, Decision Far Off 


Army Viewed as Making 
Last Bid in Yangtze Campaign 


to Isolate Hankow 


July 7 the 2,600-year-old Japanese Em- 
pire marks the first anniversary of the big- 
gest, costliest, and most hazardous war in 
its history. For a year some 3,000,000 
Chinese and Japanese have battled across 
the great plains, mountains, and rivers of 
Asia, killing and wounding 1,000,000. 
Floods, pillaging, and fire have sent 16,- 
000,000 ragged Chinese refugees fleeing to 
the interior. Two of the world’s poorest 
nations have blasted $7,000,000,000 worth 
of property into sulphurous smoke. 

Yet this week the main force of the 
Mikado’s legions were just beginning to 
penetrate China’s vitals. Floods on the 
Yellow River immobilized one army. Up 
the Yangtze, gunboats struggling to pass 
the first of a dozen great booms on the 
way to Hankow were harried by China’s 
rejuvenated air force. 


History 

First Puase: July 7, 1937, the second 
Sino-Japanese war started with a small 
pop. Chinese soldiers fired at Japanese of 
the Peiping garrison on night maneuvers 
near the Marco Polo Bridge. Four days of 
skirmishing resulted, then a truce was ar- 
ranged. But Chiang Kai-shek rushed troops 
from Nanking. Japanese reinforcements 
from Manchuria poured in and clashes 
soon grew to battles. By Aug. 12 Tokyo 
had driven back the Chinese everywhere 
and attained its first strategic objective: 
occupation of the five northern provinces 
and Nankow Pass, key to Inner Mon- 
golia. 

Shanghai-Nanking: Aug. 13 began a side- 
show that for four months overshadowed 
the main battle. Chinese sentries at a 
Shanghai airport killed two Japanese sail- 
ors and Tokyo’s glory-hungry navy landed 
four marine battalions. These joined in 
furious battle with the advance guard of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s crack, German-trained 
troops. For the next three months the 
Japanese—gradually reinforced to 120,000 
—battered 500,000 Chinese through Shang- 
hai’s streets, hotels, warehouses, factories, 
and new municipal buildings. By Novem- 
ber they had taken China’s biggest, rich- 
est city. But the prize was largely a ruin 
filled with dead, wounded and refugees, 
gutted industries, and fire-swept residences. 

Nov. 5 Tokyo landed 30,000 more troops, 
cut the so-called “Hindenburg Line” from 
the rear, and smashed up the Yangtze to 
Nanking. Here the Japanese massacred 
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The Mikado, super-War Lord 


20,000 trapped defenders and subjected 
the capital to an orgy of looting, raping, 
and killing. 

Seconp Puase: While the bloody Nan- 
king campaign unfolded, Japan quietly 
gained more strategic objectives in the 
north. Pushing through Shansi, mechanized 
divisions captured Taiyuan, then sped over 
the Inner Mongolian plain to Paotow and 
beyond, driving an invaluable wedge be- 
tween China and Russia. 

Tuirp Puase: In December the Jap- 
anese, now overconfident, invaded Shan- 
tung. For four months they fought an in- 
creasingly difficult battle against the huge 
Chinese armies. Apr. 7, some 30,000 of 
them walked into a trap at Taierhchwang 
and were decimated. The following month, 
however, Japan avenged its first modern 
military defeat by winning the war’s 
bloodiest battle; the seige and capture of 
Suchow. 

Puases Four anp Five: From Suchow 
the Japanese thrust west along the Lung- 
hai railway with overwhelming force. But 
as their first tanks entered the gates of 
Chengchow, down from dynamited Yellow 
River dikes came a flood that rolled them 
back 50 miles. That apparently ended the 
war in the north until winter halts the 
floods. Switching troops south, Tokyo then 
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began its fifth, and present drive—up the 
Yangtze for Hankow, Chiang’s Provisional 
capital. 


Economics 

A year ago military experts predicted 
China’s inevitable and swift defeat. Then, 
as the war dragged on, economists foresay 
speedy financial exhaustion for Japan. Aft. 
er a year of intensive warfare, Tokyo op 
the surface has only begun to feel the 
pinch of the war. But this apparent gol. 
vency has been maintained by mortgag- 
ing the future. 

Japan has fought for world markets fo, 
decades. Now exports have declined 20 per 
cent. Cotton goods and rayon, two of the 
most assiduously pushed exports, fell of 
36 and 60 per cent respectively. Japan has 
always hoarded wartime reserves of ray 
materials. A 34 per cent import decrease 
is eating into these. Finally four factors 
point to eventual runaway inflation: (|) 
a 14 per cent rise in the cost of living; (9) 
a 20 per cent drop in the yen’s value jn 
China; (3) a drop in gold reserve abroad, 
according to some, from $400,000,000 to 
$35,000,000; (4) an annual $1,900,000,000 
rise in the national debt—last year $3,900. 
000,000—to finance the war. 

China’s chief loss has been direct de- 
struction of property—in all the war area 
Chinese industries which escaped destruc- 
tion have been expropriated by the Japa- 
nese. Although customs revenues have 
dropped from $10,730,000 monthly to $4, 
640,000, yield from internal taxation has 
increased. Imports into the entire coun- 
try have decreased 21 and exports 40 per 
cent, though in the area held by Chiang 
Kai-shek there has probably been a slight 
rise in foreign trade. Finally, Hankow still 
has $300,000,000 of silver reserves abroad, 
plus an unknown hoard at home. 

Foreign Trade: To make up for this loss 
of foreign markets Japan’s army plans 
badly to expropriate most Chinese and all 
foreign industry in conquered areas and 
already two $100,000,000 corporations (one 
of which has its capital based on seized 
railroads) have been formed to exploit 
North China. No matter which of the 
yellow races wins, an almost certain loser 
is the white man. Japanese victory would 
mean repetition of the squeeze that cur- 
tailed foreign trade and ruined foreign in- 
vestments in Manchukuo; a Chinese one 
would end such special privileges as extra- 
territoriality. 





Significance 

Although Japan has gained all the big 
battles, observers consider that so far Tok- 
yo is not by any means winning the war. 
Chiang Kai-shek still has a large trained 
field army, an increasing air force, and ac- 
cess to unlimited munitions from abroad. 
Japan holds only cities and railways, both 
constantly assailed by guerrillas. To occu- 
py all China would keep 2,000,000 men 
busy for a number of years. Since this 1s 
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beyond Japan’s power most observers 
think the present Yangtze campaign is the 
army’s last bid for a decisive victory. (It 
aims to advance from Kiukiang south along 
Lake Poyang, thence to Changsha, thus 
severing the Hankow-Canton railway and 
making Hankow untenable.) 

Should this fail, the navy will be al- 
lowed to try its plan. This involves first 
keeping hold of North China down to the 
Yellow River, but withdrawal from Cen- 
tral China to a Nanking-Suchow line. Next 
a declaration of war—for this stupendous 
conflict has not yet been designated of- 
ficially as a war—would give the navy the 
right to search neutral ships, establish a 
blockade, and occupy ports such as Foo- 
chow and Swatow. Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment, the admirals reason, would then 
disintegrate—unless he managed to com- 
plete projected routes from Yunnan to 
Changsha and Chungking. In this im- 
probable case he would be able to im- 
port French arms by rail from Hanoi and 
British munitions by road and rail from 
Rangoon. 

Outside the military cult, the Japanese 
public has taken the war with cheerful 
obedience but little enthusiasm. The year’s 
most surprising revelation has been the rise 
of a national spirit in China. Provincial war 
lords whose rapacity had kept the Middle 
Kingdom in turmoil for decades are now 
fighting for Chiang. And Chiang early 
made peace with the Communists, his bit- 
terest foes. Now these supply him with 
skilled guerrillas and also with able prop- 
agandists. Traditionally the Chinese 
masses are peace-loving individualists, 
noted for their fatalism. What 50 years of 
peace and propaganda might not have ac- 
complished to alter the national viewpoint, 
a year of invasion. has brought about. 
Japan’s failure to win a decisive victory 
began with underestimation of Chinese 
morale and, except for the puppet gov- 
ernments at Peiping and Nanking, no 
effort to split Chiang’s support has suc- 
ceeded. 





British Rights 


Churchill and Sandys 
Stir Row Over Secrets Act 


In 1935 Duncan Sandys, a red-haired 
youth of 27, abandoned the diplomatic 
service and ran for Parliament. Winston 
Churchill’s daughter Diana, the divorced 
wife of one of the Bailey diamond million- 
aires, made stump speeches against him. 
Sandys (pronounced “Sands”) not only 
won the election, but married Diana. 

Last week Sandys came to the House 
of Commons with a typically Churchillian 
chip on his shoulder. Attorney General Sir 
Donald Somervell, he said, had threatened 


to put him in jail for violating the Official 
Secrets Act. And as a Second Lieutenant 
in the Territorial Army’s 51st (London) 
Anti-Aircraft Brigade, he had orders to 
appear in uniform before a military court 
to tell where he got figures about the 
city’s air defense which should have been 
known only to five generals. 

This apparent attack on an M.P.’s 
privileges so angered the House that for 


— 


still ambitious at 67, is a leading criti, 
of Chamberlain’s stand in the Spanish 
war. The younger man carried the fam. 
ily banner in an attack from a new angle, 
Nothing arouses Commons so quickly as 
a threat to its privileges. And the Official] 
Secrets Act has become increasingly oj. 
nous in this respect. 

When the act was passed in 1920, the 
government promised it would be used 
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Defenders of Parliamentary privileges: Churchill and Sandys 


a time it dangerously threatened Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s shaky govern- 
ment. Members angrily shouted “This 
isn’t Germany!” and “Parliament must be 
supreme!” Laborite James Ede flourished 
the Bill of Rights of 1680 and the Great 
Remonstrance which Parliament addressed 
to Charles I in 1641. Churchill accused 
War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha of 
engineering the threat against Sandys to 
hide his own incompetence. (Sandys had 
intended to use the military information 
in debate to show that Hore-Belisha was 
misleading the public.) So many other 
angry taunts were thrown at the War 
Minister that he hired a bodyguard and 
had police stationed outside his home. 

When Speaker Edward FitzRoy ruled 
that the military summons to Sandys was 
a prima facie case of breach of Parlia- 
mentary privilege, Chamberlain had to do 
a quick side step. First he postponed the 
military court; then, as a member of the 
Committee on Privilege, he voted in fa- 
vor of Sandys. Third, he agreed to ap- 
point a special committee to clarify the 
ambiguous position ef M.P.’s under the 
Official Secrets Act. 


Significance 


Sandys’ cry of alarm had some of the 
sound of a family feud. His father-in-law, 





only against spies. Newspapers have com- 
plained often that the promise has not 
been kept. A few weeks ago the act was 
invoked to punish a Manchester reporter 
for publishing trivial police information. 
In Sandys’ case the issue wasn’t whether 
he could use inside information in parlia- 
mentary debate—an unquestioned right— 
but whether an M.P. could be forced to 
reveal the source of his facts, That would 
effectively muzzle the House. 

Britain’s rearmament program is a fa- 
vorite subject in Commons. Ministers and 
soldiers are alarmed by the conflict  be- 
tween this freedom of speech in a time of 
crisis and their desire to guard military 
information. Last week William H. Stone- 
man, Chicago Daily News London corre- 
spondent, put the thing in a nutshell by 
quoting an embassy attaché: “There is 
no need to have spies in this country. All 
you have to do to get a complete picture 
of Britain’s military situation is to read 
the official parliamentary reports.” 





Anniversaries 


June 28, 1914, at Sarajevo the young 
Bosnian patriot Cabrilo Prinzip assassi- 
nated Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria and his wife Princess Sophie. That 
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murder caused a carnage of 21,000,000 
men. Neither at Sarajevo nor elsewhere 
was the World War’s anniversary com- 
memorated last week. But four days after- 
ward Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
told a British Tory rally: “During the 
last twenty years we and our allies and 
associates have been telling ourselves we 
won the war .. . Certainly we succeeded 
in preserving our freedom, and if our 
liberties are in danger again and we are 
sure there is no way of preserving them 
except by war, we would fight again.” 

Later he said, apparently speaking only 
of British foreign investments: “It is un- 
fortunate that one of the results of the 
Great War is that it is difficult now to 
find people to lend money to, of whom 
you can be quite certain they will some 
day pay you back.” 


€ July 1 last year the Rev. Martin Nie- 
moeller, wartime submarine captain and 
founder of the evangelical Confessional 
Synods, was arrested by Nazi secret po- 
lice. He is in a concentration camp. Three 
thousand of his parishioners held an an- 
niversary service at Christ Church, Dah- 
lem. The service was arranged secretly. 
Another anniversary service for Niemoeller 
was conducted by the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London. 


{ A two-line “In Memoriam” notice on the 
front page of The Times, London, com- 
memorated the fourth anniversary of Hit- 
ler’s “blood purge” of the Nazi party: “In 
proud and most dear remembrance of 
Ernst Réhm, captain, June 30, 1934.” 
There was no signature. 





Drive for Valencia 


Franco Masses Troops; 
“Respite” for British Ships 


Behind Spanish battle lines last week 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco piled up 
guns, tanks, planes, and men in quantities 
comparable to his concentrations before the 
drive across Aragon to the sea last spring. 
Commanders who had been stalled for 
days by fierce loyalist resistance suddenly 
became spendthrift and threw as many as 
a dozen motorized battalions into assaults 
on a single village. 

Correspondents predicted the insurgents 
were about to start their summer’s job— 
a big drive south to Sagunto and Valencia. 
One flank of the line was poised to move 
down the Teruel-Sagunto road. On the 
coast below Castellén, Gen. Miguel Aran- 
da has only made slow progress in terrain 
adapted to infantry defense; his new sup- 
plies gave a superiority which even the 
government in Valencia conceded. 


Diplomacy 


On the diplomatic front, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain successfully carried through 
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The Duchess of Atholl 


an involved maneuver. Ask the Duce po- 


litely—he instructed the Earl of Perth, 


British Ambassador in Rome—if he will 


save our political skins by “requesting” 


Franco to stop bombing British ships with 
his Italian planes. Mussolini, aware thot 


the Italo-British pact signed last Easter 


never would go into effect if Chamberlain 
fell, cooperated. The bombings ceased. 
Franco sent word to Chamberlain he would 
designate “safe” ports for British shipping 
behind his enemy’s lines and _ publicly 
praised the Prime Minister’s “intelligent 


attitude and serene sense of responsibility.” 


The letup in bombings gave Chamber- 





lain a respite in Parliament. But the oppo- 
sition went ahead with plans for future 
attacks. The Duchess of Atholl, wife of 
Scotland’s richest peer, and a Tory who 
recently deserted the Prime Minister, an- 
nounced she had figures on German artil- 
lery emplacements around Gibraltar. She 
intended to heckle Chamberlain on this 
“at the first opportunity.” 

Outside Commons, shipowners con- 
tinued to run newspaper advertisements 
box scoring attacks on ships and seamen 
killed—59 attacks and 36 deaths when the 
bombings stopped June 28. They also ac- 
cused Chamberlain of misrepresentation 
when he said the Spanish trade was being 
carried on by profiteers and foreign ships 
under British registry. Chamberlain an- 
swered them at a Tory garden party at 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s country home: 
“They are getting four or five times the 
ordinary rates for voyages to these ports 
. . . If for the sake of these profits . 
they get bombed, is it reasonable that the 
government should be asked to take an 
action that might at present involve not 
only them but you in the horrors of war 
—and you not getting any profits at all?” 





Martyr in Palestine 


Execution Aggravates 


Jews’ Anger Over Partition 


Apr. 21 three young Jewish firebrands 
of the extremist Revisionist party am- 
bushed an Arab bus outside Rosh Pinah, 
near the Sea of Galilee. All their shots 
went wild. British police quickly caught 
them and sent one to an asylum and 
another to prison for life. Last week the 
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Leader of Franco’s drive for Valencia: Gen. Miguel Aranda 
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third—18-year-old Solomon Ben Yosef— 
was hanged in the prison at Acre. 

He was the first Jew executed under 
Palestine’s emergency regulations to sup- 
press terrorism. Jews claimed he was the 
first of their race executed in Palestine 
since the fall of their temple in 70 A.D. In 
Revisionist uniform similar to Nazi Storm 
Troopers’—Revisionists wore brown shirts 
until authorities forbade it—Ben Yosef 
sang the party song as he walked steadily 
to the gallows. No rabbi was present be- 
cause it was Rosh Hodesh, the Jewish 
new-moon festival. On the scaffold he said: 
“T die hoping that Jews will learn the les- 
son of the harmfulness of the last two years 
of self-restraint.” 

Anger boiled over in the Jewish com- 
munities at intervals all week. Police and 
British soldiers reinforced patrols and 
ordered early curfews. This averted seri- 
ous outbreaks, except at Tel Aviv, where 
a Revisionist demonstration caused many 
vasualties. 





Significance 


Ben Yosef was hanged as an object les- 
son, to show Jews and Arabs alike that the 
British intended to end terrorism from 
either side. Ben was caught with two pis- 
tols and five bombs and condemned under 
the emergency law making possess on of 
firearms a capital offense. But th im- 
mediate result was to create a poutical 
martyr at an inopportune moment for the 
British. The Partition Commission now is 
in Palestine making a second effort to di- 
vide the territory into Jewish and Arab 
states and a British protectorate. Until 
recently the Arab dislike for partition had 
exceeded that of the Jews. 

The Revisionist party immediately be- 
gan to use Yosef’s death as a means of in- 
creasing Jewish animosity. The group is a 
minority of 4,000 in the Jewish population 
of 450,000. The leader, now in exile, is 
Vladimir Jabotinsky, a Russian who 


fought under Allenby. The Revisionists, 
who want the Arabs driven from Palestine 
altogether, preach the law of Moses: an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Other- 
wise, they could have saved Ben Yosef. 
The British had offered to commute the 
death sentence, provided all Jewish or- 
ganizations published an appeal against 
retaliation. The Revisionists refused. 





The Sanjak 


Four weeks ago France stopped bicker- 
ing with Turkey over the Alexandretta 
sanjak (district) of Syria and _ started 
peaceful negotiations. July 1 Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet announced that 
the two “could congratulate themselves 
on the happy outcome.” They had agreed 
on joint control of the sanjak by 2,500 
troops from each of their armies, and on 
a Franco-Turkish treaty of friendship. 
The French promise to let the mixed 
Arab-Turkish-Armenian population elect 
its own government was postponed in- 
definitely because Turkey objected to 
playing a minority part. 





Implications 


On the map these moves only con- 
cerned an obscure strip of territory 70 
miles long and 50 miles wide on the Syrian 
coast. Diplomatically they took in much 
more. By making friends with Turkey, 
France hoved to assure stability in the 
Eastern Mediterranean against any 
Italian onset, and to make certain of a 
passage for its Soviet ally through the 
Turkish-controlled Dardanelles. To get 


that amount of insurance required a 
gamble. There are 80,000 Turks and 
90,000 Arabs in the sanjak. Not only the 
Arab residents, but the whole Arab world 
is sure to accuse France of the double- 
cross for permitting this intrusion of their 
prewar Turkish masters. 





Keystone 


Devil’s Island 


France, Stung by Censure, 


Abolishes Penal Colony 


A decree of slow extinction for Deyj]’, 
Island, France’s notorious penal colony jp 
South America, was signed last week by 
Premier Edouard Daladier. No more cop. 
victs will be sent to the colony, though 
the 3,000 or more now there must finish 
their sentences. Further, the ex-convicts 
living in the nonpenal part of French 
Guiana will be repatriated. This will end 
one of Devil’s Island’s worst horrors; here- 
tofore prisoners who served out their time 
in the prison colony then were required to 
remain an equal number of years in the 
nonpenal settlements of this _ tropical 
purgatory. Few survived to return to 
France. Now they will be brought back as 
soon as sentences are served, and freed 
after a period of “rehabilitation.” 


Decadence 

Accompanying the decree abolishing the 
penal colony was another appropriating 
nearly $3,000,000 to exploit the wealth, 
largely gold, of French Guiana. Originally 
that had been the purpose in sending con- 
victs to the colony, but the hope ended 
long ago. Those who survived their terms 
of labor in jungle and swamp emerged, not 
as useful colonists, but as derelicts. 

This small French foothold in America, 
sole remnant of a great Transatlantic em- 
pire, hasn’t prospered since the abolition 
of slavery in 1849. The freed blacks imme- 
diately took to the jungle. Four cargoes of 
Orientals brought from Indo-China did no 
better. All tried to open shops instead of 
working the mines or plantations. Na- 
poleon III conceived the idea of sending 
convicts in 1852. 

The Devil’s Island from which the whole 
colony took its name really’ is only the 
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Devil’s Island jungle .. . and part of the penal colony from the air 
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a 
smallest of twelve penal settlements, all of 
which are to be abolished. Two are on the 
other islands of the Isles du Salut (Islands 
of Safety) group, and the remaining nine 
on the mainland. In the past 86 years 52,- 
900 of France’s most-hardened criminals 
have been shipped there. Half of each con- 
signment usually died in the first year. 
More than 9,000 escaped, since the few 
guards made little effort to stop them. 
But all except a small fraction perished in 
the shark-infested waters or dense jungles. 
Criticism = 

The parliamentary committee which 
recommended abolition of the colony cited 
its failure both as a penal institution and 
as a means of developing Guiana. But it 
also gave as an equally strong argument 
the pressure of public opinion in France 
and elsewhere. 

The colony’s bad reputation started as 
a by-product of the scandal over the un- 
justified imprisonment of Capt. Alfred 
Dreyfus on Devil’s Island in 1895. Re- 
formers have sniped at it ever since. Some 
of their efforts made an international stir, 
such as the exposé written by the late 
Albert Londres, a muckraking French 
journalist, in 1925, and “Dry Guillotine,” 
the book published in the United States 
this year by René Belbenoit, an escaped 
convict. But the criticism which hurt 
France most originated in Latin America. 
“We forget too easily,” the French parlia- 
mentary report said, “that, placed on the 
northern coast of South America, the col- 
ony touches Brazil, is close to Venezuela, 
to the British West Indies, and to the 
Latin-American republics . . . It is not 
difficult to understand their resentment 
toward France in choosing a Latin-Ameri- 
can colony for a dumping ground for crim- 
inals and outcasts . . . For a number of 
years newspaper articles have been par- 
ticularly violent and acrimonious 
These are severe criticisms, even insults 
to our national honor, and they are taken 
up and repeated by the press of other 
countries such as England, the United 
States, and Germany.” 





Virtue in Rome 


Recently Il Popolo d'Italia, a newspa- 
per owned by the Mussolini family, warned 
“If fat comrades can’t reduce 
their hemispherical protuberances, let them 
at least see that they do not appear in the 
front ranks.” June 30 and July 1 the Duce 
corralled 90 high-rankers—party  secre- 
taries and inspectors—into the Mussolini 
Forum to swim, jump hedges of bayonets, 
leap through burning hoops, and other- 
wise prove their Roman virtue. 

Primo Fumi, [F.C.] secretary from Tren- 
to, cut his leg on the bayonets. Francisco 
Catto, from Sardinia, hit the same obstacle 
with his chest. Alessandro Berutti, another 
regional secretary, scorched himself in the 
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hoop, and Alberto Gumbini, an inspector 
at Rome headquarters, fell on his chest 
when trying to leap over a tank. Fifty- 
eight of the 90 passed the tests by fire, 
water, and steel. 





Austrian Debts 
‘Offer’ Useless to U.S., 
Though Reich Pays British 


When Adolf Hitler annexed Austria he 
commandeered the country’s resources and 
promptly defaulted on interest payments 
on its foreign debts. Last month in Berlin, 
Britain’s chief economic adviser, Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, wrangled with Reich of- 
ficials, and returned home empty-handed. 
Then he played a trump: Germany’s fa- 
vorable trade balance in London would be 
seized and applied to what Austria had 
owed Britain. 

Threat succeeded where conferences 
failed. Last week Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir John Simon announced “sat- 
isfactory termination of very difficult 
negotiations.” A new Anglo-German agree- 
ment was signed in London the day after 
the old agreement of 1934 had lapsed. 
Germany recognized the debt and agreed 
to pay it voluntarily out of the trade bal- 
ance. The Reich promised to continue trade 
with Britain at the same rate Germany 
and Austria together maintained before 
Anschluss. On the basis of 1937 figures, 
this would mean a $42,000,000 balance. 
And out of it the Reich will make the 
regular payments on the $40,000,000 Aus- 
trian debt. In return, Britain agreed to 
lower the interest rate on this and other 


loans—including Dawes and Young is- 
sues—by as much as 50 per cent in some 
cases. 





Significance 

The deal with Britain was facilitated by 
Germany’s favorable trade balance, and by 
the British threat to apply it to the debt. 
The United States and seven other nations 
(France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Swed- 
en, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, and Switzer- 
land) all have protested repudiation of the 
Austrian debt. Apparently only those in 
which Germany has a favorable balance 
can expect the treatment Britain got. Eco- 
nomics Minister Walther Funk said that 
this is the way “Germany is offering the 
world a chance to rebuild international 
trade.” The United States is not one of 
those in a position to take advantage of the 
“offer,” since its trade balance is not favor- 
able to the Reich. Three American notes 
on the Austrian debt have been sent to 
Berlin since Apr. 6. None has been an- 
swered. 





Kultur in Vienna 


Fifty foreign newspaper men from Lon- 
don and Berlin, many of whom had left 
Austria after the Anschluss, were invited 
to Vienna last week by the Reich Ministry 
of Propaganda to disprove stories that 
Austrian Nazis were in revolt against their 
“Prussian” comrades. 

But when Joseph Biirckel, hard-boiled 
Reich Commissioner for Austria, received 
the guests, they showed less curiosity 
about squabbles over party jobs than 
about his most famous prisoner. Former 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg’s last news- 
paper appearance was as a bridegroom by 
proxy. June 3, according to the news, 
Schuschnigg married to Countess 
Vera Fugger von Babenhausen. His 
brother, Dr. Arthur Schuschnigg, acted for 
him and a Catholic priest performed the 
ceremony. 

“When I learned that the Countess 
Fugger was staying with Schuschnigg at 
Belvedere,” Biirckel “I as a good 
Catholic could not tolerate such immor- 
ality and ordered their immediate separa- 
tion ... I do not regard them as married, 
since German law does not recognize a 
marriage by proxy . I may not say 
where Schuschnigg is now; the Countess 
may live where she likes, under certain re- 
strictions, but she is not allowed to see 
him ... The Fiihrer promised him his life 
in a speech to the Reichstag, but he will 
be tried for high treason.” 

With heavy jaw outthrust, Biirckel ad- 
mitted there had been disagreements 
among his subordinates. Nazis from the 
Reich, he said, had to be “put beside 
Austrians to teach them.” He denied 1,000 
Nazis had been arrested. The number was 
only 100. Two days after the reporters had 
gone, Biirckel arrested twelve more. 
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Nation’s Educators Endorse Federal Aid, 


Oppose Political Control of Schools 


Like the American Bar Association for 
lawyers and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for physicians, the National Edu- 
cation Association is the professional body 
of teachers. Last week 15,000 of the 
group’s 220,000 members convened in 
New York for the 76th annual N.E.A. 
convention, which promised to be little 
more than the usual combination of 
sight-seeing and routine discussion. On 
the opening day, however, Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University published a 
280-page survey written as a Ph.D. 
thesis by Prof. William Gellerman of 
Northwestern University. It turned out 
to be a fierce denunciation of the Ameri- 
can Legion and all its works. Himself an 
ex-member of the Kent, Wash., post, 
Dr. Gellerman wrote: 

“Leaders of American public education 
should recognize that the American Legion 
stands, in effect, opposed to such Ameri- 
can ideals as democracy, civil liberties, 
and equality of opportunity.” He called 
the Legion a “Fascist,” “unpatriotic” 
pressure group, working to stamp out 
academic freedom. He styled it “an ex- 
pression of entrenched business and mili- 
tary interests which attempt to hide their 
true purposes under democratic guise.” 

Though N.E.A. leaders hastened to 
point out that this report had nothing to 
do with the convention, the popular im- 
pression remained that it had been part 
of the program. Daniel Doherty, National 
Legion Commander, hurried from Indian- 
apolis to make rebuttal. He mentioned 
the issue at an educational symposium, 
but the chairman squelched him by chang- 
ing the subject. Next he arranged to speak 
at a Madison Square Garden sess:on. For 
two hours he sat on the stage listeuing to 
other orators. But just as his turn came, 
Caroline S. Woodruff, N.E.A. president, 
adjourned the meeting. (N.E.A. spokes- 
men pointed out that New York City had 
paid $3,200 rent for the Garden, hence any 
educators’ squabbles that night would 
have been bad manners.) 

On the last day, Doherty finally got his 
chance. At the Hippodrome, he charged 
that Columbia was infested with Com- 
munism. The Legion, he said, intended to 
eliminate “subversive” influences from the 
schools. As for Professor Gellerman, his 
work “represents the puny product of a 
small mind.” The delegates roared ap- 
plause. 


Heroine 

Civic boosters contend New York is 
the “world’s finest summer resort.” But 
three days of rain dropped a wet blanket 
on N.E.A. sight-seeing. Many took time of 


from business to see the indoor entertain- 
ment which city officials had arranged for 
New York’s first N.E.A. convention in 21 
years. 

The teachers saw 1,000 high-school stu- 
dents in a pageant on education’s history. 
The Board of Education polished up 
twelve schools for inspection. At the Port 
Authority Building, delegates visited a 4- 
acre exhibit of city pupils’ arts and crafts 
—paintings, dresses, pies, electric signs, 
even a two-seater airplane. 

The convention’s heroine was a 19- 
year-old novice teacher from Chetopa, 
Kan. Last March, Virginia Sappington 
saw a tornado roaring down on her one- 
room schoolhouse. Herding her twenty 
pupils out of the school building, she led 
them down into a water-filled roadside 
ditch. The schoolhouse was completely 
wrecked, but the only person injured was 
Miss Sappington: a piece of barbed wire 





668 Speeches 

Meanwhile, political campaigns fo, , 
successor to Dr. Woodruff were gainin, 
momentum. Since the association custo, 
marily alternates genders in its presi 
dency, all this year’s candidates were 
men: Wil'iam H. Holmes, superintendent 
of schools in Mount Vernon, N.Y.- Charles 
O. Williams, secretary of the Indiang 
State Teachers Association; and Reubey 
T. Shaw, N.E.A. executive committeeman 
and science-department chief of North. 
east High School, Philadelphia. 

Holmes’ supporters put on the beg 
show. They chanted a campaign song ty 
the tune of “Heigh-Ho,” decorated hot 
lobbies with banners, and hung a garlan( 
of roses around their candidate’s neck. 
But secret balloting by the 1,600 delegates 
elected Shaw, who among other things 
expressed high confidence in the Americay 
Legion. 

The convention produced more thay 
65 lunches and dinners, and its twenty ¢e. 
partments and seventeen affiliates squeezed 
102 meetings into five days. In all, there 
were 668 scheduled speeches. Subjects 
ranged from the value of homemaking to 


International 


National Education Association in session at Madison Square Garden 


tore her hand. She was still wearing the 
bandage last week when she received 
a life N.E.A. membership for her ex- 
ploit. 

In two “sporting events”—spelling and 
pronunciation bees—the educators turned 
the tables on themselves. It took only 
twenty minutes and 30 words to eliminate 
ten spelling contestants. Samples: kiosk, 
bullion, bouillon, verdigris, ocarina, gro- 
tesqueries. In pronunciation, all ten com- 
petitors failed on dioceses, cantatrice, 
conchoidal, Nebuchadnezzar, a fortiori, 
and Hagia Sophia. 


the theme decreed by Miss Woodruf 

“The Responsibility of Education in Pr 

moting World Citizenship.” Dr. Anna Y. 
Reed of New York University called guid- 
ance a racket: “Guidance is now avail- 
able for personal adequacy, for how to 
make friends and influence people, for how 
to live alone and like it, for orchids on your 
budget . . .” 

On the last day, the members left 
Manhattan and flocked to the half-com- 
pleted World’s Fair grounds. In a huge 
circle of the flags of participating coum 
tries and states, they saw Mrs. Franklin 
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p. Roosevelt take the gavel as chairman 
and heard the President utter a stern de- 
fense of academic freedom (see page 9). 
Then Miss Woodruff presented a life mem- 
bership key to the First Lady and the 
convention disbanded. 


School Problems 


Some of the more interesting papers 
read at the convention: 


©Only twelve states have per capita 
wealth of less than $2,000, and all twelve 
are in the South. Tax receipts are low, 
therefore public expenditures are low, 
therefore appropriations for education are 
low. And since these states maintain 
separate schools for Negroes, that race 
receives only the crust of the South’s half 
loaf of education. 

Garnet C. Wilkinson, first assistant 
superintendent of schools in Washington, 
D.C., outlined the principal reasons why 
16 per cent of all adult Negroes are il- 
literate. Two-thirds of their schools are of 
the “one-teacher type.” More than half 
of the pupils live two miles away from 
the school buildings. In 230 counties 
there are no high schools for the Negroes. 
“In 1930, the average educational ex- 
penditure was $44.31 for each white child 
and only $12.57 for each Negro pupil en- 
rolled.”* 

Wilkinson urges Eederal aid: “And both 
state funds and Federal funds . . . should 
be so distributed as to guarantee that 
there will be no discrimination in the use 
of such funds among the children of 
different races.” 





*New York City’s outlay per student this 
year will be $125.10. 








International 


President Shaw and Ex-President Woodruff of the N.E.A. 


A common argument of birth-control 
advocates is that unfit parents breed un- 
fit children. They contend that insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, and depravity are in- 
herited. Dr. George Stoddard, director of 
the Child Welfare Station at Iowa State 
University, knocked the props from under 
a large part of that theory. 

Dr. Stoddard’s work entails caring for 
illegitimate children, born to “dull and 
feeble-minded mothers and out-of-work or 
laboring-class fathers.” Adopted into good 
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Virginia Sappington gets her reward from Secretary-Emeritus Crabtree 





homes, all turned out to be “bright chil- 
dren as measured by the best tests now 
available.” Their intelligence was “just 
about the average of the children whose 
fathers fall in the highest professional 
category.” 

But environment can work two ways, 
Dr. Stoddard warned. He placed one 
group of children in a crowded, ill-man- 
aged orphanage. Another group, identical 
in age and I.Q., were entrusted to a pre- 
school clinic at the welfare station. “At 
the end of a year, it was clear that de- 
terioration was going on in the [forphan- 
age] group . So strong was this tide 

. . that some children who were not 
born feeble-minded finally achieved that 
unfortunate status. In the preschool group 
there was none of this.” 


Significance---- 


Though the convention endorsed the 
American Legion and voted to cooperate 
with it in celebrating American Educa- 
tion Week this fall, the riddle of academic 
freedom remained unanswered. All teach- 
ers demand intellectual liberty, but they 
don’t all agree on how far it should go. 
The majority contend that communist 
teachers practice “academic license” and 
should be suppressed. But on less extreme 
issues, no complete picture of teachers’ 
opinions has yet appeared. 

The N.E.A. Committee on Academic 
Freedom has begun an attempt to fill this 
need. The committee distributed a ques- 
tionnaire, asking views on seven hypo- 
thetical cases of “pressure-group” con- 
trol. The replies should show just what 
teachers think of instruction in collec- 
tivism, labor, nationalism, and evolution. 
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RELIGION 





The Church and State: 
Issue Raised by Quezon Veto 
of Philippines Bill 


Up to the time Admiral Dewey won the 
Battle of Manila Bay, church and state 
cooperated under the old Spanish regime 
in the education of Filipinos. Under Amer- 
ican rule, this cooperation was abandoned, 
but on creation of the Philippine Common- 
wealth the principle was revived; recently, 
with strong Catholic support, a Compul- 
sory Education Bill requiring all public- 
school pupils to take courses in religion 
was put through the National Assembly. 

June 4 President Manuel Quezon, a for- 
mer Mason who has rejoined the church, 
vetoed the bill. Two weeks ago a conference 
of bishops of the southern ecclesiastical 
province, headed by Archbishop Gabriel 
Reyes of Cebu, approved a pastoral letter 
which said: “The presidential veto has not 
disheartened us. Rather, it has aroused us 
to greater effort . .. We cherish the hope 
that our leaders will bear down all difficul- 
ties.” 

Many spokesmen of the northern eccle- 
siastical province felt that the southern 
bishops had spoken out of turn, but de- 
layed action pending Archbishop Michael 
J. O’Doherty’s return from the Euchar- 
istic Congress in Budapest. President 
Quezon quickly made a bitter reply to the 
southerners: 

“It seems that the Archbishop and the 
bishops are blind to the situation invar- 
iably created whenever church authori- 
ties have attempted to interfere in affairs 
of the state. They seem to have their eyes 
closed to the situation in Mexico and in 
Spain. They seem to have forgotten the 
lesson everyone should have learned from 
our own revolution against Spain [1896], 
which was caused by joint control of gov- 
ernment affairs by religious orders and the 
civil authorities of Spain.” 

Last week in Manila, National Assembly 
leaders were lobbying to assure the Presi- 
dent a vote of confidence at the forth- 
coming special session. 


| The commonwealth is 64 per cent Cath- 
olic. Church leaders are appalled at the 
generally low level of morals and religion 
among Filipino youth. Of 1,200,000 pub- 
lic-school pupils, only 187,000 received any 
doctrinal training last year. This is why 
the church seeks a return to church-state 
cooperation in education. 





Ordained at 58 


Forty-eight years ago Alfredo Morotti 
entered a preseminary school at Bologna. 
Though only 10, he felt sure he must be- 
come a priest. But by the time Morotti 
was 16 his father died and he was forced 
to drop his studies. First the young Italian 


became a teacher, then a traveling sales- 
man (he sold silks, jewelry, and bonbons 
in South and Central America). A con- 
fident talker, Morotti advanced steadily 
and saved money. At 33, he arrived in 
New York. Determined to make his life in 
the United States, he put his capital in a 
hotel and restaurant but went bankrupt. 
He fell back on a craft he had learned in 
Italy and got a job demonstrating metal- 
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Father Alfredo Morotti 


work in a department store (for three 
hours a day he showed customers how to 
make chromium ash trays and cigarette 
boxes) . 

In the Roman Catholic Code of Canon 
Law, 24 is the minimum age at which men 
may enter the priesthood, and most secu- 
lar priests are ordained at that age. Yet 
even after he had entered his 50s, Morotti 
still hadn’t forgotten his vocation. He 
hoarded cash to pay off the debts left by 
his hotel-restaurant venture. He kept in 
constant touch with church affairs, board- 
ed with priests, and accumulated a theo- 
logical library. Three years ago his story 
aroused the interest of the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Mooney, then Bishop of Rochester, 
N.Y., now Archbishop of Detroit. There 
were only five Italian priests to minister 
to Rochester’s 65,000 Italian-speaking 
Catholics. Bishop Mooney admitted Mo- 
rotti to his diocesan seminary and let him 
pay his way by instructing other students 
in Italian. The “ncvice” completed the 
four-year course in three. 

Last week at St. Leo’s Church, New 
York, Father Morotti said his first mass. 
The souvenir leaflet which he distributed 
to his friends spoke for itself: “In the su- 
preme happiness of my ordination to the 
Holy Priesthood June 11, 1938, and of my 
first mass at the age of 58 years... .” 

July 16 he will sail to visit his brother 
Paolo, a lawyer like their father, in Bo- 
logna. Then he will return to Rochester 
and take up his long-deferred lifework in 
an Italian parish. 


SCIENCE 





Thirst Without Hunger: 
Heavy Drinking, Light Eating 
Called Cause of Cirrhosis 


Most laymen and many doctors think 
cirrhosis of the liver is caused by heayy 
drinking. Last week Dr. Charles L. Cop. 
nor, professor of pathology at the Univer. 
sity of California Medical School, ap. 
nounced research that may explode this 
theory. While studying patients who had 
died of the sickness at near-by hospitals 
he found all of them had taken alcohol— 
one drank more than a gallon of sherry 
daily—but also noticed something ney: 
the cirrhosis victims ate little; some had 
lived almost entirely on alcohol. 

Then the 46-year-old professor started 
putting two and two together. Cirrhosis 
may turn the liver from deep red to yellow 
and, more important, fat accumulates jn 
the organ for two reasons: (1) it may 
collect because alcohol or other substances 
prevent the body from breaking fat into 
simpler components; (2) it may come from 
the body’s tissue reserves if a person 
doesn’t eat enough. Perhaps too much al- 
cohol and too little food were the cause of 
most cases of cirrhosis. 

To test this theory Dr. Connor gave 
guinea pigs phlorhizin, a fruit-tree extract 
that acts like alcohol in upsetting fat me- 
t: volism. When the animals were fed good 
meals, none of them developed fatty livers. 
But starvation plus phlorhizin produced 
gobs of accumulated fat within 24 hours. 
Similar results were obtained with dogs. 

These experiments not only convinced 
Dr. Connor that cirrhosis usually comes 
from a combination of undereating and 
overdrinking, but led him to debunk a 
theory about the disease. Because most 
cases occur between the ages of 40 and 60, 
it had been believed the disorder took 
years to develop. The California physi- 
cian, however, thinks his work shows the 
disease can progress rapidly and older peo- 
ple get it because most injurious drinking 
is done after 45. 

Fact and theory. Cirrhosis kills more 
than 8,000 Americans a year. Since about 
half the country’s cirrhosis cases take al- 
cohol in some form, it has been nicknamed 
gin-drinker’s liver. With prohibition, the 
number of cirrhosis patients dropped 50 
per cent; at the same time in wet Montreal, 
Canada, the disease increased. With the 
repeal of prohibition, the disease’s curve 
took an upswing. 

Such statistics helped promote the 
heavy-drinking theory of cirrhosis. Yet 
the belief never did hold water; although 
many alcoholics get the disease, most of 
them don’t. It was suggested that since tar 
produces cirrhosis in animals, human be- 
ings might get the liver disorder from 
charred whisky casks. But this guess 
couldn’t explain why persons drinking li- 
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Dr. Charles L. Connor, researcher 


quors, such as gin, that aren’t kept in 
casks, might come down with the disease. 
Dr. Connor’s work is expected to clear up 
many cirrhosis mysteries and it may save 
the lives of many persons by providing diet 
treatments for them. 





Vaccine, Energy 

A record number of 1,100 scientists reg- 
istered last week for the summer meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in Ottawa, Canada. 
Among the numerous papers read, one by 
Dr. W. B. Cartmel of Montreal University 
challenged the validity of recent experi- 
ments calculated to check Einstein’s find- 
ings (Newsweek, May 9); he called the 
theory of relativity “bunk, pure bunk.” 

Dr. J. A. Baudouin of the same univer- 
sity, presented twelve-year statistics show- 
ing that of 943 unvaccinated children, 158 
got tuberculosis, and 50 died. In a group 
of 573 vaccinated children, 40 contracted 
the disease, and only eleven succumbed. 

Dream of power. A.A.A.S. members also 
spoke of energy supplies to turn the wheels 
of industry. Since the world’s stores of 
wood, coal, and petroleum are limited, 
scientists have been experimenting to pro- 
vide fuels for running machinery in the 
future. 

At present, burning coal boils water 
into steam; the steam pushes massive 
pistons; the pistons turn wheels; the 
wheels run dynamos; the dynamos pro- 
duce enough electricity to supply one 
horsepower per hour for one pound of 


coal. Theoretically, however, a pound of 
coal could furnish 1,000,000,000 times this 
amount of energy. 

Lumps of coal consist of electrically 
charged atomic particles which shoot off 
into the air in all directions when the 
black rocks are burned. Each atomic bul- 
let—darting off at 100,000,000 miles an 
hour—generates a weak, industrially use- 
less electric current. The powerful cur- 
rents that light homes and run railroad 
trains consist of billions of such projectiles 
passing in orderly one-way lines along 
wires. The faster these particle streams 
flow, the greater the voltage produced. 

To control the chaotically moving par- 
ticles which coal emits when it burns 
would require an electromagnetic field of 
a strength not yet developed. M. W. 
Smith, Westinghouse engineer of Pitts- 
burgh, predicted that “within the life of 
the present generation” physicists may 
find such a field and thereby eliminate the 
intermediate steps between burning coal 
and getting power. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


During the past three years Dr. Alexis 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute per- 
formed hundreds of experiments with Col. 
Charles Lindbergh’s pumplike apparatus 
for keeping separate organs alive in 
specially prepared fluids (NEWSWEEK, 
May 2). Some newspapers said the re- 
search would do everything from _pro- 
longing life to eliminating death. While 
in the United States, Dr. Carrel made no 


comment. In Cherbourg for a “badly 
needed rest” last week he protested 
against such exaggerated reports and 


spiked the most fantastic of them all, 
that Colonel Lindbergh going to 
have his heart removed and replaced by 
his own organ-nourishing pump. 


€ Prof. H. W. Norris of Grinnell, Iowa, 
presented a 5-foot frilled shark to the 


was 





The frilled shark 


Chicago Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The fish, caught by Japanese fisher- 
men at a depth of 2,000 feet, gets its 
name from a collarlike growth that hangs 
about its throat. Unlike all other mem- 
bers of the shark family, this species has 
its mouth at the end of its head instead 
of underneath. 


“Mice are used for research in cancer 
and pneumonia, dogs and monkeys are 
subjected to the experimental needle in 
the fight on diabetes and infantile paraly- 
sis, respectively. Yet for 35 years scien- 
tists have sought in vain for an animal 
not immune to leprosy—that could be 
used in laboratory work to aid the world’s 
3,000,000 lepers. Last week news came 
that Dr. Saul Adler of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, had found such an 
animal in near-by Syria. This is the 
hamster, a hibernating rodent that looks 
a lot like a cross between a rat and a 
squirrel and with habits that are very 
much like those of the American prairie 
dog. 





RADIO 





‘First Person Singular’: 


Welles, Innovator on Stage, 
Experiments on the Air 
Seven years ago a moon-faced Wis- 


consin lad of 16, with $500 in his pocket, 
started on a painting tour of Ireland. 
He soon wound up broke in Dublin, made 
his way to the Gate Theatre, boasted 
that he was a member of New York’s 
Theatre Guild, and got a job in the 
company. 

The lad was George Orson Welles of 
Kenosha, son of Richard Head Welles, a 
concert pianist who dabbled with inven- 
tions. This week the former itinerant 
painter, now 23, and distinguished for the 
imaginative independence of his acting 
and directing, marches into a fresh dra- 
matic field. July 11 over CBS, he opens 
the microphone in a weekly series of one- 
hour programs called “First Person Sin- 
gular.” 

Experimenter. The first person singular 
is Orson Welles himself. He believes that 
radio is a medium preeminently suited to 
the storytelling art, and this art he plans 
to bring to the microphone. Avoiding the 
cut-and-dried dramatic technique that 
introduces dialogue with routine an- 
nouncements, Welles will serve as genial 
host to his radio audience. As narrator, 
he will build himself directly into the 
drama, drawing his listeners into the 
charmed circle. He reasons: 

“This method frees the script writer 
from the necessity of attempting to intro- 
duce a description of the locale into the 
dialogue . . . A radio audience is apt to be 
bored when it hears someone say, ‘Once 
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upon a time.’ Not so if you say, ‘This 
happened to me’.” 

This CBS experiment is the creation of 
an adventurous experimenter. Two years 
ago Welles j- ed theatrical critics out 
of their seats by producing “Macbeth” 
with an all-Negro cast for the Federal 
Theatre. This he followed with a pro- 
duction of Marlowe’s “Tragical History 


of Doctor Faustus” (Newsweek, Jan. 


23, 1937). Then, without either funds or 
play in sight, he founded the Mercury 


Theatre, leasing the Comedy Theatre for 
a five-year period. Picking “Julius Caesar” 
for his vehicle, he put on the boards a 
plain-clothes sceneryless production that 
proved theatrical dynamite. As a serge- 
suited Brutus, Welles created the magical 
illusion of the glories of ancient Rome 
telescoped into present-day Fascist Italy. 
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THEATRE WEEK 





I is the piquant custom of Varie- 
ty, the theatrical weekly, to publish at 
the conclusion of every season its idea 
of the year’s best New York newspaper 
dramatic critic. It arrives at this idea 
by making a tabulation of the number 
of plays each critic has reviewed, the 
number of times he has been right in 
his predictions as to a play’s success or 
failure at the box office, and the num- 
ber of times he has been wrong. Obvi- 
ously, we should at this point properly 
conclude this article with the word Pfui, 
but in the interests of the higher journal- 
ism let us append a few further remarks. 

That a sound critic has no concern 
with the success or failure of a play at 
the box office, anyone with an intelli- 
gence quotient slightly more elevated 
than that of a Hollywood mastermind 
sufficiently knows. The commercial 
success or failure of a play should have 
no more to do with dramatic criticism 
than the financial success or failure of 
a book has to do with literary criticism, 
or the amount of real money an expert 
counterfeiter garners has to do with 
anything but his aptitude as a swindler. 
Thus, the theory that a critic who 
didn’t like some such thoroughly rep- 
utable if rather evasive play as “Katie 
} Roche” and correctly predicted its 
collapse at the dunderheaded box office 
and who in turn admired some such 
i juvenile dish as “What a Life” and 
correctly predicted its prosperity at the 
same box office—the theory tiat such a 
fellow is a wizard in the critical art is 
enough to make Mr. Mack Sennett roll 
over in his bed and muse sadly on a 
misspent sober career. 

The better to appreciate the im- 
becility of theatrical journalism of this 
species, let us assume that you are a 
critic and that the following two groups 
4 of ten plays each were to be presented 
2 to you for review: 


1—“East Is West,” “The Old Maid,” 
“The Star-Wagon,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
5 
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“Brother Rat,” “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” “Dinner at Eight,” 
“Design for Living,” and “The Shang- 
hai Gesture.” 


2—**The White-Headed Boy,”’ 
“Daughters of Atreus,” “Within the 
Gates,” “Richard of Bordeaux,” “The 
Moon in the Yellow River,” “General 
John Regan,” “The Man With a Load 
of Mischief,” “The Man Who Ate the 
Popomack,” “The Glass Slipper,” and 
“The Master.” 

You would, naturally enough if you 
had any critical training, say that none 
of the plays in the first group deserved 
the consideration of serious criticism, 
and you would thereupon dismiss them 
with the observation that, if they did 
succeed at the box office, it would be 
too bad for the interests of really 
reputable drama. In the case of the 
second group, you would say that the 
plays were worthy plays and that, if 
they didn’t succeed, it would be a 
gol-darned dirty shame. Inasmuch as 
the first lot prospered highly and the 
second prospered hardly at all, you 
would be voted by Variety a critical 
numskull and would be placed at the 
foot of the class. If, on the other hand, 
you were to say that, while you couldn’t 
stomach the plays in the first group, 
they would surely be box-office whales 
and that, while you admired those in 
the second, they would in all likelihood 
be failures, you would, in Variety’s 
estimate, be pretty good. But if, still 
further, you declared flatly and finally 
that the first group was wonderful stuff 
both in the out of the box office and the 
second awful trash anywhere, Variety 
would vote you the world’s critical 
champ. 

It is thus that the bible of show folk 
instructs them in the art of criticism. 
Now that dramatic criticism in America 
has advanced so greatly in the last 
dozen years, small wonder show folk 
have so little respect for it. 
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RADIO NOTES 


Static, that dynamic nuisance that has 
clogged so many loud-speakers in recep} 
years, is on the wane. It will go on wap. 
ing for four or five years, reaching 
minimum in 1943. Dr. Harlan P. Stetsoy, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology so announced last week. Reason: 
sunspots, which cause electrical distur). 
ances on the earth, reached their apparent 
maximum a year ago. They come and 20 
in cycles of about eleven years. The next 
sunspot maximum is due in 1948. 


{The average weekly pay of radio em. 
ployes is $45.12; part-time radio em. 
ployes average $18.97 weekly. The United 
States Department of Labor so says in q 
survey, just issued, of 631 stations. Iy 
the week of Mar. 6, 1938, taken as typical, 
there were 17,085 full-time employes, jp- 
cluding executives, and 5,820 part-time 
workers. Additional average weekly radio 
wages: station managers, $115.70; pro. 
gram directors, $62.12; musicians, $58.74: 
writers, $35.68; announcers, $34.40. 


{{ The Louis-Schmeling fight, hitting an 
all-time low for duration—124 seconds— 
hit an all-time high for prize-fight radio 
listeners: 63 per cent of the nation’s sets 
were tuned in, according te the Cooper- 
ative Analysis of Broadcasting. New York 
City’s percentage was 97. Incidentally, it 
cost the Buick Motor Co., sponsor of the 
broadcast, $47,000 for its twc commercial 
announcements. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


New Deal and the Films: 
Roosevelt Gives Usefu! Hints 


to Hollywood Leaders 





Last week Will H. Hays and represen- 
tatives of the eight major film studios hur- 
ried to Washington for a half-hour’s chat 
with President Roosevelt. Afterward, sad- 
dled with the onus of explaining the visit 
to reporters, Hays passed it off as a spon- 
taneous avowal of the movie industry's 
zealous desire to cooperate in improving 
economic conditions. But cynical observers 
saw more than one line of handwriting on 
Hollywood’s stucco walls. 

In the past, studios have been accused 
of antilabor activities; charges of operat- 
ing a monopoly have been received by the 
Justice Department against all the organi- 
zations represented at the meeting. While 
some mystery shrouds the results of the 
get-together, the general impression is 
that Hollywood is anxious to be forgiven 
past sins and reform without a trip to 
the woodshed. 

Although there has been talk that the 
government would invoke Section 12 of 
the Wagner Act—which imposes a $5,000 
fine and a year’s jail term for obstructing 
the National Labor Relations Board— 
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qgainst the offending studios, the most 
grious threat is the possibility of an anti- 
trust action against the Hollywood in- 
dustry by the Congressional-executive 
committee which plans to investigate mo- 
nopoly in all industries. 

The trek to Washington of such im- 
portant film leaders as Barney Balaban 
(Paramount), N. J. Blumberg (Univer- 
cal), Harry Cohn (Columbia), Sidney R. 
Kent (Twentieth Century-Fox) , George J. 
Schaefer (United Artists), Nicholas M. 
Schenck (Loew’s), Leo Spitz (RKO Ra- 
dio), and Albert Warner (Warner Broth- 
ers) indicates that Hollywood is anxious 
to play ball with the President in order to 
forestall the antitrust suits. 

First move to clean the Hollywood house 
before the government picked up the 
broom came with the announcement that 
Sidney R. Kent has agreed to act as chair- 
man of a committee “charged with de- 
veloping a program for the solution of such 
trade problems in the industry as are still 
matters of contention.” 





‘Ecstasy’ to ‘Algiers’ 

Walter Wanger’s ALGIERs is an expensive 
remake of Julien Duvivier’s low-budgeted 
“Pepe Le Moko.” Because the producer 
bought the rights to the successful French 
film and withdrew the prints from Ameri- 
can distribution, it will probably be some 
time before interested filmgoers can com- 
pare the two versions of Detective Ash- 
elbe’s story. Meanwhile the Wanger film, 
with its handsomely staged exotic locale, 
its sustained excitement, and its departure 
from the trodden story track, should prove 
the independent producer’s most successful 
screen venture. 

Adapted by John Howard Lawson and 
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Hedy Lamarr, née Keisler 


directed by John Cromwell, “Algiers” is 
cops-and-robbers film fare that embroiders 
its melodrama with characterization and a 
psychological pattern. Pepe Le Moko 
(Charles Boyer), a Parisian jewel thief, 
has defied the police for two years from 
the safety of his hide-out in the Casbah, 
sinister and many-terraced outlaw quarter 
of Algiers. Both Pepe and the police realize 
he is safe if he doesn’t venture down the 
winding stairs to the city below, but visions 
of a Paris he will never see again torture 
the exile, and when a beautiful Parisian 
tourist (Hedy Lamarr) comes to the 
Casbah, Pepe’s fate is sealed. 

Boyer gives one of his most effective 
performances, and his supporting cast is 
excellent: Sigrid Gurie (Samuel Goldwyn’s 
Brooklyn-born Norwegian star) as the na- 
tive girl who betrays Pepe for love, Stanley 


Charles Boyer (center) with some tough Algerians 





Fields, Alan Hale, and Johnny Downs as 
his gangster underlings, Gene Lockhart as 
a whining informer, and Joseph Calleia as 
the patient native detective who knows his 
triumph is only a matter of time and psy- 
chology. 

Cause Célébre: Chief interest centers in 
Hedy Lamarr’s debut in American films. 
Sufficient talent bolsters the vital and sul- 
try pulchritude of the actress who was 
known in Austria as Hedy Keisler to en- 
sure almost certain success in Hollywood. 
But, in common with the sponsors of “Al- 
giers” and the M-G-M officials who own 
her contract, the dark-eyed, black-haired 
newcomer prefers not to discuss the cause 
célébre that launched her Hollywood ca- 
reer. 

In 1935 a print of “Ecstasy,” a Czecho- 
slovakian movie that had made a sensa- 
tion in Europe, was burned by a United 
States marshal after the New York customs 
inspectors and a Federal jury branded it 
indecent. “Ecstasy” became one of the 
most-discussed films in screen history. Sub- 
sequently a bowdlerized edition was cham- 
pioned and exhibited in a score of Ameri- 
can cities, although New York resisted 
temptation to the last. 

In a typical sequence of the more ecstatic 
“Ecstasy,” Hedy Keisler hung all her 
clothes on a horse, instead of a hickory 
limb, and went for a swim. Miss Keisler 
was a banker’s daughter. Soon after the 
film’s release in Europe, she married Fritz 
Mandel, Austrian munitions manufacturer. 
It came as a distinct surprise to Mandel 
that his wife was “Ecstasy’s” lady of the 
lake, and he set about buying up all the 
available copies of the film that he could 
find on the Continent. Enough eluded him 
to make Hedy Keisler’s an international 
figure. 

When M-G-M brought her to Hollywood 
sarly last winter, the studio changed her 
name to Hedy Lamarr and prohibited in- 
terviews in the hope that the public would 
forget “Ecstasy.” Her work in “Algiers” 
indicates that she can get by, fully clothed, 
on her merit alone. 


aa 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Sovutn Riptne (London Film): A vil- 
lage schoolteacher (Edna Best) and an 
embittered squire (Ralph Richardson) en- 
gage in the parochial strife that divides a 
county council over a slum-clearance proj- 
ect. Produced and directed by Victor Sa- 
ville, this penetrating account of life, love, 
and local politics in the Yorkshire valley 
is notable for its gallery of excellent char- 
acterizations. John Clements, Edmund 
Gwenn, Ann Todd, Marie Lohr, Milton 
Rosmer. 


SHopworn ANGEL (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): En route to France, a naive and 
idealistic doughboy from the West (James 
Stewart) pauses long enough in an Eastern 
training camp to alter the lives and char- 
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acters of a cynical musical-comedy star 
(Margaret Sullavan) and the wealthy pro- 
ducer (Walter Pidgeon) who loves her. 
Although this Dana Burnet story was 
written in 1918 and filmed before in 1929, 
the brilliant acting of its leading players 
and H. C. Potter’s direction transform it 
into a warm absorbing drama. Nat Pen- 
dleton, Alan Curtis, Sam Levene. 


Tropic Hoxtimay (Paramount): This 
time Dorothy Lamour and Ray Milland 
rehash their boy-meets-native-girl formula 
against an alleged Mexican background, 
and Martha Raye turns matador to give 
a dull musical one of its few light moments. 
Bob Burns, Binnie Barnes, Tito Guizar, 
Dominquez Brothers San Cristobal Marim- 


ba Band. 


Port or Seven Seas (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): The performances of Wallace 
Beery, Frank Morgan, and Maureen 
O'Sullivan give a measure of validity to 
what might have been a flamboyantly 
tear-jerking drama of the Marseilles water 
front. As it is, this story of a middle-aged 
man’s marriage to the unwed mother of 
another man’s child is sentimental, slow, 
but only occasionally sticky. John Beal, 
Etienne Girardot. 





ARTS 





Discord on Tone 


Last month John Mills of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, ad- 
dressed Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology alumni on “Engineering and Art.” 
And “my pet peeve,” he told his Boston 
audience, “is the music critic who will 
make positive statements about tonal 
qualities of two performers heard at dif- 
ferent times in different auditoriums. 
There are so many variables that other 
things are not equal in the two situa- 
tions.” Some of Mills’ variables: the 
listener’s position, variations in his hear- 
ing, size of the audience, temperature and 
humidity, and the acoustic properties of 
the hall. 

The engineer offered to test, free of 
charge, the hearing of New York and 
Boston music critics, provided they would 
agree to publish the results in their 
papers. He was promptly taken up by 
Mose Smith, Boston Evening Transcript 
music editor, who remarked: “My own 
pet peeve ... is the scientist who ven- 
tures to employ the positiveness of his 
scientific method in a region where he 
is quite at sea .. . If I fail in the test 

. I shall have that comfortable feeling 
that accompanies immolation in the serv- 
ice of a cause.” 

In response to a flood of letters which 
The Transcript received asking about the 
examination, Mills last week explained: 
Such a test cannot be arranged immedi- 
ately without considerable inconvenience 








Newsphotos 


Bunny Austin and Don Budge 


International 


The two Helens, winner smiling 


—. 
and expense . . . Shortly after the first of 
next year . . . facilities will be availahj. 
for handling large groups of music critics” 
Smith announced he would be ready and 
waiting. 





News—in Bronze 


The largest news-gathering organizatioy 
in the world is the Associated Press, user 
of 285,000 miles of leased wires in thp 
United States. In New York City the 
largest architectural unit is Rockefelle; 
Center, which spreads from Fifth to Sixt) 
Avenues between 48th and 5lst Streets. 
and is dominated by the 70-story RCA 
Building. First building in the Rockefeller 
group, a development that started in 1939. 
was the RKO Building (Newsweek was 
its first tenant). Last week a new struc. 
ture, at the northeast section of this site. 
neared completion. It is the fifteen-story 
Associated Press Building, scheduled to 
open in December. 

To depict the theme “News,” a large 
bronze panel (18 feet wide, 23 high) will 
be placed above the doorway of the Asso- 
ciated Press Building. Designs for it were 
invited recently in a contest for sculptors 
throughout the country, with $1,000 as a 
first prize and $6,500 for carving the panel. 
The contest closes Sept. 30. 

The jury of award will include John 
Gregory, Holger Cahill, and two Rocke- 
feller Center architects, Wallace K. Har- 
rison and L. Andrew Reinhard. The diree- 
tor of the competition—first nationwide 
art contest ever held by the center—is 
Leon Solon. 
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Top of the Tennis Heap: 
U.S. Sweep at Wimbledon Harks 
Back to Days of Tilden 


Helen Wills and Helen Jacobs started 
playing tennis as girls. Both lived in 
Berkeley, Calif., and both had the same 
teacher, W. C. (Pop) Fuller. They were 
rivals from the start. Helen Wills (later 
Mrs. Moody) always had the better luck— 
although it was something more than luck 
that brought her seven English and seven 
American championships from 1923 to 
1937, in the course of which she won ten 
matches from Miss Jacobs. 

In 1932, while Mrs. Moody was ab- 
staining from the game, Miss Jacobs won 
the national singles title from Carolin 
Babcock. In 1933 Mrs. Moody returned to 
the courts in an effort to recapture the 
championship, but an old back injury— 
result of lifting boulders for a rock garden 
—forced her to default the match. Thus 
Helen Jacobs won her first title from Mrs. 
Moody, hollow victory though it was, and 
bolstered it with victories against Sarah 
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Palfrey (now Mrs. Fabyan) in 1934 and 
1935. 

Three years ago the two Helens met 
again in the British championship matches 
at Wimbledon. This time the Moody skill 
came through. Two-games-to-five behind 
in the final set, Queen Helen staged an 
uphill battle and won a comeback victory. 

Last week at Wimbledon, the Berkeley 
rivals faced each other once more. Both 
were trying for a comeback; both were 
aing, for athletes—Mrs. Moody is 32, 
Miss Jacobs, 29. For eight games the two 
fought on even terms—Miss Jacobs chop- 
ping expertly, Mrs. Moody blasting the 
baseline with drives. Then Miss Jacobs, 
advancing to the net, reached for a passing 
shot and pulled a tendon in her right an- 
ile. But she refused to default. Helpless 
and suffering, she limped to defeat, 6-4, 
6-0. 

Though the injury ruined the match, it 
produced enough argument to keep the 
fans debating the etiquette for such an oc- 
casion. Should Mrs. Moody have offered 
her rival a rest? The players answered this 
question themselves. Mrs. Moody: “I was 
very sorry about Helen’s ankle, but .. . I 
thought there was nothing I could do but 
get it over as quickly as possible.” Miss 
Jacobs: “I think Helen did the right thing. 
[hope I'll play her again at Forest Hills.” 

The two Helens dominated the Wimble- 
don spotlight so completely that Amer- 
ica’s sweep of the tournament and the su- 
periority of Donald Budge—bringing back 
the davs of Big Bill Tilden and Little Bill 
Johnston—were almost ignored. The 23- 
year-old Budge defeated Bunny Austin 
of England, 6-1, 6-0, 6-3, and became 
the first player in Wimbledon history to 
win without loss of a single set. Then, 
teamed with Gene Mako and Alice Mar- 
ble, the Californian captured the men’s 
and mixed doubles, while Miss Marble and 
Mrs. Fabyan made it five straight for the 
United States by winning the women’s 
doubles. 

With his greatest opponent, Baron Gott- 
fred von Cramm, confined to a Nazi jail, 
Budge is almost certain to emerge victo- 
rious from the national singles at Forest 


Hills in September. If successful, he will 
have completed tennis’ only grand slam: 
winning the four major championships— 
Australian, French, English, and Ameri- 
can—in one year. The box-office attraction 
of such a record will most certainly lure 
the world’s No. 1 amateur to the profes- 
sional ranks for a tour with the barnstorm- 
ing Ellsworth Vines and Fred Perry. 





13, Throop, and Marbles 


The town of Throop, Pa., a suburb of 
Scranton, is known for two things: a stal- 
wart breed of miners, men of many na- 
tionalities who burrow into the hills for 
the anthracite that makes radiators sizzle 
in winter, and a stalwart breed of miners’ 
sons who have a habit of capturing the 
marbles championship in the national 
tournament staged each year by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

In 1933 the title match played at 
Ocean City, N.J., was won by Aaron 
Butash, 13, of Throop. The 1935 cham- 
pionship, also at Ocean City, went to 
Henry Altyn, also a 13-year-old Throoper. 
Last week the 1938 finals at Wildwood, 
N.J., produced a third Throop champion, 
also 13 years old. 

For five days Wildwood had been clut- 
tered with small boys—all under 15—who 
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Wildwood, N.J.: Frank Santo winning the national marbles title 


hunched, lagged, and backspinned marbles 
all over the place. Each with pockets bulg- 
ing from agates, glassies, and other stock 
ammunition of the marble addict, they 
were the 60 survivors among 5,000,000 
lads over the nation who started thumb 
practice in the spring and were weeded 
down through sectional contests. They 
banged away at thirteen marbles in a ring 
—set up with a rack, no less. The first boy 
to knock out seven marbles was the win- 
ner of each match. 

The winner was Frank Santo, grinning 
son of an unemployed Throop miner. He 
emerged with a $150 radio set and a 
watch, to say nothing of the bicycle he 
got for his regional victory. Frank ascribed 
his success to a lucky football charm given 
him by a girl neighbor—he wore it on his 
cap—but realists noted that he had been 
practicing four hours a day for months 
and that, in order to avoid a miscue from 
perspiration, he carefully rubbed sand on 
his hands before each shot. 





Racers, Game and Lame 


Horse owners will remember 1938 as the 
year of bad luck. Maxwell Howard’s Stage- 
hand, Kentucky Derby favorite, developed 
a fever and scratched. Charles S. 
Howard’s Seabiscuit came up with a game 
leg and forced the cancellation of the 
$100,000 Memorial Day match race with 
Samuel D. Riddle’s War Admiral. Last 
week: 

Suffolk Downs, Mass.—66,780 persons, 
largest crowd in Eastern turf history, as- 
sembled for the postponed duel between 
the Admiral and Seabiscuit in the Massa- 
chusetts $50,000 Handicap. Seabiscuit 
didn’t even run; a half hour before the 
start of the race Trainer Tom Smith dis- 
covered a fever-wracked tendon in the 
colt’s leg. 

War Admiral, a 2 to 5 favorite, finished 
fourth to Hal Price Headley’s Menow and 
pulled up with a bleeding right forefoot 
cut by the sharp edge of his rear hoof 
plate. This was by far the greatest disap- 
pointment. Man o’ War’s most famous son 
had been unbeaten in his last eleven races 
and had never finished out of the money. 
But his handicap weight of 130 pounds— 
23 more than Menow—and the heavy 
track mired by three days of rain proved 
too much. 

The Headley colt beat the usually fast- 
starting Admiral from the barrier and 
completed the mile and a furlong eight 
lengths in front of D. A. Wood’s Busy K. 
In a photo finish, War Minstrel, owned 
by Mrs. Emil Denemark, nosed out Rid- 
dle’s little thoroughbred. 

Inglewood, Calif—Lawrin, Kentucky 
Derby victor, and Dauber, Preakness win- 
ner, were ready to match speeds in the 
first running of the American three-year- 
old championship at Hollywood Park. But 
30 minutes before race time Owner Wil- 
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A Better Mousetrap 


by BURTON RASCOE 


‘Liew questions a literary critic 
is conditioned imperturbably to hear 
soon after the bow or handshake which 
signals the event of his having made a 
new acquaintance: (1) How do you find 
time to read all the books you write 
about? (2) Do you read all the books 
sent you for review? (3) Do you really 
read the books you review or just skim 
through them? 

The laws of our land are numerous and 
onerous. But many of them are just and 
equitable. The laws forbidding murder, 
manslaughter, assault, and battery are, 
I think, good laws. So good, in fact, that 
I wish they might be more rigidly en- 


forced to the end that gangsterism 
(even the “protective” gangsterism 


sometimes employed by industries and 
by men with too much political power 
who can make mobsters out of fine men 
among the police and militia) might 
not be the most flagrant disgrace of our 
country. 

I try to be a law-abiding citizen. Even 
on those four occasions in twenty years 
when I have been apprehended in the 
act of breaking a (traffic) law, I have 
always accepted the full responsibility 
of my guilt. I’ve never tried to get 
somebody to fix a ticket for me. 

Once my offense was so flagrant that, 
when I came to trial, I asked to be sent 
to jail since it was optional with the 
court to impose either a $2 fine or a jail 
sentence or both, and the judge was 
about to let me off with a mere $2 fine. 
I was guilty. I told the judge so. 

I had parked my car at 6:53 p.m. in 
a restricted area where parking is forbid- 
den between the hours of 5 and 7 p.m., 
and had gone upstairs to a restaurant. 
I can read. I had read the police de- 
partment’s signs and, hitherto, had paid 
heed to what they said. Night after 
night I had driven past the cars lined 
up on both sides of the street in this 
restricted area (some of which had the 
air of having been parked there all day) 
and had parked my car in an unrestrict- 
ed region. 

But that evening I said to myself: If 
all these people can park their cars day 
after day during the forbidden hours, 
why should I have to wait seven min- 
utes before joining them along the curb? 
Besides, I’m hungry. 

There is no moral excuse for that sort 
of ratiocination. Nor, happily, does the 
law recognize any validity in it. Just be- 


cause someone else violates a good law 
constantly is no reason why I should 
violate it . . . The law of retribution 
functions slowly with some but with me 
it acts quickly . . . I got a ticket. 

But when I pleaded guilty and ar- 
gued with the judge that my infraction 
of the law was so heinous that I elected, 
as a contrite citizen, to be sent to jail 
instead of paying a mere $2 fine, Magis- 
trate Greenspan asked me: “What are 
you—a writer? Are you trying to get 
into jail to write a story on jail condi- 
tions or something?” Which, I submit, 
are two of the most irrelevant questions 
ever asked in a court of law. My answer 
was a yessno: I was a writer but not try- 
ing to get into jail or even wanting to; 
I was merely exercising the guilty one’s 
option of paying a fine or going to jail 
... The magistrate revised his own de- 
cision to “suspended sentence.” 

So I have a sentence hanging over 
me. I will not complicate my plight by 
beating the living daylights out of the 
next person who asks me any of the 
three questions listed above. The an- 
are: (1) No one has to “find 
time” to read a book, least of all a book 
critic. (2) No. But a critic sometimes 
reads dozens of books which he doesn’t 
even mention, much less write about, 
because they don’t merit mention. (3) 
Yes. Moreover if he sees particular value 
in a book, he may read it not once but 
three times before writing his review. 


swers 


I have read at least parts of Tur 
Conquest oF Yucatan (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.50) by Frans Blom three 
times to savor the good prose and good 
sense of an archeologist who rides no 
pet and preposterous theories and im- 
parts his information with wit, humor 
and utter honesty. It has been out for 
some time but I just recently ran onto 
it after inspecting with awed fascination 
the marvelous Maya collection at Tu- 
lane University. A lot of archeologists 
write as though they had all the answers 
about the Mayas. Blom kicks the pants 
off them and shows, with photographic 
reproductions and other illustrations, 
that most of the important problems 
about the Maya origins and develop- 
ments remain to be solved. Solving the 
Maya problem ought to be a new diver- 
sion for the crossword puzzle and who- 
dunit addicts. 











—. 
liam du Pont Jr., withdrew Dauber, who 
had pulled a leg tendon. 

Lawrin, left with two second-rate Op- 
ponents, won $40,000 by covering the 
mile and a quarter in 2 minutes 4 3); 
seconds—2 1/5 seconds under the track 
record. 





Rowing: Eight From Kent 


Kent, a small private Episcopal schoo} 
on the Housatonic River in Connecticut, js 
famous for the records made by its eight. 
oared shells. The muscular _prep-school 
oarsmen are a good match for 150-pound 
college crews anywhere. They have proved 
that often in the past; last week they 
proved it again in the Royal Henley Re. 
gatta. On the historic Thames they swept 
through a field including the crack light. 
weights of Yale, Harvard, Cambridge, 
and Oxford and for the second time won 
the Henley Challenge Cup. 

The same day, Joe Burk, 24-year-old 
American singles champion, sculled the 
1 5/16-mile English course in 8 minutes 2 
seconds, 8 seconds under the 1905 record set 
by F. S. Kelly. Defeating L. D. Habbits of 
England by 100 yards he won the coveted 
Diamond Sculls. 





BOOKS 





Publishing as an Art: 


Furnishes Fine Classics 


Club 
at Average Prices 


The collectors’ mania, or “crow in- 
stinct,” as it is irreverently called by 
those who don’t share it, takes many 
forms in the book field. Some connoisseurs 
go in for first editions, some for old books, 
and others for special items like old al- 
manacs, cook books, and primers. Literary 
content and, as in stamps, intrinsic beauty 


Grant Wood, @ Limited Editions Club 
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are of secondary importance. What makes 
a collector’s eye gleam is a “first” with a 
page printed upside down, a misspelled 
word or—best of all—uncut leaves. 

Nine years ago, George Macy, New 
York book designer and_bibliophile, 
started a venture which furnished the 
hooklover with limited editions that had 
artistic as well as collectors’ value—and 
might even be read. He called it the 
Limited Editions Club and launched it 
just after the 1929 crash. The cost to 
members was $120 a year, for which they 
sot ten books designed and illustrated by 
the best artists in the business. In the 
next few years, which killed off many a 
better-established luxury trade, the club 
prospered. For several years it has had its 
full complement of 1,500 members. 

In nine years the club has printed more 
than 100 of the world’s great classics, from 








Grant Wood illustrations for 
Limited Editions: ‘Sentimental 
Yearner, ‘Main Street Mansion, 


and ‘The Good Influence.’ 


“Don Quixote” and the Bible to latter- 
day masterpieces like Herman Melville’s 
“Typee” and Sinclair Lewis’ “Main 
Street.” The illustrators, usually chosen 
by international competition, have in- 
cluded artists of every school—Matisse, 
Picasso, Rockwell Kent, Grant Wood, 
John Held Jr. As in an edition of an etch- 
ing or lithograph, the color plates and 
wood blocks are destroyed after the de- 
sired number of copies have been printed; 
the type, set in letterpress, is distributed 
after each job. The books are specially 
designed and printed at small presses 
chosen for their suitability to the work 
in hand. 

With the Limited Editions going strong, 
Macy looked around for wider fields. In 
1937 he and the other directors formed 
the Heritage Club. The idea was to sup- 
Ply fine books at the price of the average 
novel. Membership was limited to 5,000 








and was promptly oversubscribed by more 
than a thousand. Therefore this year’s 
series, which has just begun, is limited to 
7,500. The cost to the subscriber is $27 
a year—an average of $2.25 a copy for 
the twelve books he receives. Unlike Lim- 
ited Editions, Heritage books may be 
bought separately for from three to five 
dollars. 

The first year, the Heritage Club books 
were chosen by polling booksellers to find 
the classics most in demand in a de luxe 
edition. They include “Tom Sawyer” with 
pictures by Norman Rockwell, “Green 
Mansions” with Covarrubias’ illustrations, 
and “Leaves of Grass,” designed and illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent. This year’s se- 
ries was chosen by club members. “The 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,” illus- 
trated with reproductions of the artist’s 
work, was first choice. Anatole France’s 
“Penguin Island,” out this week, is sec- 
ond. It is illustrated with deft and racy 
water colors by the French artist Sylvain 
Sauvage and, like the more ambitious 
Limited Editions books, is a work of art. 





error 


Moth and Flame 


Thomas Mann once opened a short 
story with the observation: “There are 
marriages which the imagination, even the 
most practiced literary one, cannot con- 
ceive.” That could be the theme sentence 
for Francis Stuart’s strangely moving love 
story, Jute. For no one could have 
imagined a worse match than Julie and 
Goldberg. Yet she was crazy about him. 

They fell in love (though they didn’t 
know it at the time) on a boat going from 
South Africa to England. Goldberg, a 
pauperish, pasty, fat little Jew, was eager 
to get in on the “money game” as it was 
played in London—with champagne and 
a big Rolls Royce for the prizes. Julie, no 
less a pauper, was 12; she was going to 
London, chaperoned by her sister, to see a 
famous specialist who might cure her of 


her terrible headaches and straighten her 
twisted leg. 

Starting from the bottom in depression 
London, Goldberg didn’t have a chance. 
He starved awhile and then became a 
“fire assessor”’—the kind who does most 
of his business behind locked doors with 
arsonists and crooked bankers. 

Julie, frail and idealistic, adored him yet 
she was repelled by his caresses and even 
more by the aura of criminality that hung 
around him. 

Stuart, the talented young Dubliner who 
wrote “The Coloured Dome” and “Pigeon 
Irish,” has told this tale with tenderness 
and understanding. (Jute. 309 pages, 66,- 
000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Fisumans. By H. W. Katz. 239 
pages, 70,000 words. Viking, New York. 
$2.50. A first novel dealing with an East- 
ern European Jewish family, uprooted 
from their Galician home by the war. The 
author is a young German Jew living in 
Paris; his book won the Heinrich Heine 
Prize for German literature in exile. 


Requiem For Ipots. By Norah Lofts. 


213 pages, 50,000 words. Knopf, New York. 


$2. A well-spun tale with some carefully 
worked out surprises about four women all 
trying to escape from reality in a different 
way. By the author of “I Met a Gypsy.” 


Tue Martyrpom or Spain. By Alfred 
Mendizabal. 273 pages, 63,000 words. In- 
dex. Scribners, New York. $3. The author, 
a professor at the University of Oviedo, 
writes a really objective study of the 
origins of Spain’s civil war. It is probably 
the best work of its kind available in 
English today. 


Escape To Prison. By Robert E. Burns. 
306 pages, 80,000 words. Vanguard, New 
York. $2. The convict-author of “I Am a 
Fugitive From a Georgia Chain Gang” 
tells the true story of one “Killer” Martin 
and his flight from a chain gang to refuge 
in a penitentiary. Chain gangs seem to be 
pretty tough places. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEwsweek’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 


Mipnicut Saminc. By Lawrence G. 
Blochman. 311 pages. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2. A beautiful heiress and a 
star reporter who is trailing her find them- 
selves involved in some international dirty 
work aboard the Kumo Maru, bound from 
San Francisco to Honolulu. 


Boop or THE Nortu. By James B. Hen- 
dryx. 278 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. Murder at a trading post in the 
Canadian Northwest with the traditional 
bad Frenchy, Jacques Larue, and his 
nemesis, Corporal Downey of the Mounted. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Home From Erin 


The Brooklyn Eagle, once one of the 
nation’s best-known newspapers, boasts a 
string of famous alumni: Mayor Gaynor 
of New York, Edward Bok, Ladies’ Home 
Journal editor, Don Marquis, the humor- 
ist, and Walt Whitman, who edited the 
7-year-old Democratic daily in 1846. The 
poet gave much space to the Mexican war, 
but he also penned editorials opposing 
English suppression of Irish liberty. 

This week The Eagle gets an assistant 
publisher who knows Ireland from the in- 
side out. He is John Joseph Harrington, 
40, a Brooklyn baker’s son, who last week 
came home after five years as publisher of 
The Irish Press, Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera’s Dublin daily. Harrington is to 
take over many of the duties of M. Pres- 
ton Goodfellow, Eagle publisher. 

Born of Irish stock in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Jack Harrington worked his way through 
the University of Pennsylvania. Then he 
“worked for almost every paper in New 
York.” In 1933, the acting publisher of 
The Irish Press, founded two years before 
to advance de Valera’s cause, asked Har- 
rington to become the Dublin daily’s pub- 
lisher and general manager. Harrington in- 
creased the paper’s circulation from 80,000 
to 110,000, took it out of the red, and 
organized a housing campaign to clean up 
Dublin’s slums. 





“We Play Editor’ 


The National Amateur Publishers Asso- 
ciation has 300 members, half of whom 
are commercial printers or apprentices. 
The rest are hobbyists—doctors, stenog- 
raphers, housewives—who like to see their 
literary efforts in print, or enjoy setting 





Wide World 


Back from Ireland: Mr. and Mrs. John Joseph Harrington 


type and manipulating a hand press. Dues 
of $1 a year help pay publication costs of 
The National Amateur, the association's 
sixteen-page quarterly. The 60 delegates 
who attended the annual convention in 
Cincinnati last week ranged in age from 
Morris Heger, 15, who prints a four-page 
weekly in his Covington, Ky., home, to 
Willard Wylie, 76, of Beverly, Mass., a 
former candidate for Governor and editor 
of Mckeel’s Stamp News. 

Thé visitors who came from ten states 
were greeted by the Mayor; attended a 
luncheon for William C. Dowdell, city edi- 
tor of The Cincinnati Post, the associa- 
tion’s 1922 president; and visited the zoo. 
They junketed down the Ohio on the 
steamer Island Queen and heard R. W. 
Smith, Cincinnati Motor Vehicles Division 
attaché, lecture on modern poetry. 

Play-minded Cincinnati citizens devoted 
July 4 to swimming, golfing, or motoring, 
but the earnest amateurs spent Indepen- 
dence Day debating, behind schedule, how 
amendments should be made to the asso- 
ciation’s constitution and discussed prob- 
lems created by some of the 176 issues of 
77 papers published by members last year 
—The Back Number, The Bloodstone, 
The Lone Wolf, The Lost Chord, The 
Pink Chicken, and We Play Editor. 

Delegates heard the treasurer’s report: 
receipts for the year, $192.83; expenditures, 
$192.83. The Treasurer, Mrs. Felicitas C. 
Haggerty, a Jersey City public account- 
ant’s wife who publishes Leisure Hours, a 
literary monthly, in her spare time, do- 
nated stationery and postage. Her hus- 
band—who read a paper entitled “What 
Criticism Service Should The National 
Amateur Press Association Offer?”—gave 
the convention invitations and proxy bal- 
lots. No one answered his question. But 
in recognition of her sacrifices, his wife, 
Madam Treasurer Haggerty, was elevated 
to the presidency for 1938-39. 
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Tax Experts Hunt 20 Billions 
to Meet Recovery-Relief Debt 


New Spending Portends 
3 3-Billion Deficit for ’39 Against 
Low 38 Figure 


During the fiscal year ended June 30 the 
Federal government spent, exclusive of 
debt retirement, more than $14,000 a min- 
ute. For this same period its income was 
$12,000 a minute. Net result: a $1,400,- 
000,000 deficit, the smallest chalked up in 
any year by the Roosevelt Administration. 

But there was not much cheering last 
week over this relatively favorable picture. 
The $7,700,000,000 spent by the govern- 
ment was only $300,000,000 under the 
1937 budget. Tremendously increased tax 
revenues arising from profitable business 
operations in 1936 and early 1937 were 
what helped the Treasury check its plunge 
into the deep, dark red. The government 
income of $6,240,000,000 in the 1938 fiscal 
year was $2,000,000,000 greater than in 
the lush year of 1929, and within $450,- 
000,000 of the all-time peak in 1920. 

However, instead of looking back, finan- 
cial commentators looked ahead—and were 
not pleased at what they saw. In the first 
place, reflecting the length and severity of 
the recession, revenues in the fiscal year 
just beginning are likely to be well under 


the $5,919,000,000 estimate made by the 
President last January. Then, the unde- 
termined figures have been written into the 
“wide open” 1939 expense budget, esti- 
mated at $6,869,000,000 in the annual 
message. At present it looks as if the 
government next year would spend for all 
purposes excluding debt retirement a 
record peacetime sum of at least $9,400,- 
000,000. Chief factor in the increase is 
the vast spending-lending program. Un- 
der the Recovery-Relief Bill provisions last 
January’s $1,000,000,000 allowance for 
work relief in 1939 is tripled. During the 
1939 fiscal year, relief agencies, the army 
and navy, public-works departments, and 
government lending corporations will pour 
out around $8,500,000,000 in the Presi- 
dent’s “real drive on depression.” This as- 
tronomical sum means $66 for every per- 
son in the United States. It also means that 
next year’s estimated $3,000,000,000 deficit 
will send the national debt to a new high 
of more than $40,000,000,000. 


Research 

Last week the President indicated that 
he was thinking about ways and means of 
paying the bill. He announced that the 
Administration was studying methods of 
taxation with a view to liquidating the 
$20,000 ,000,000 of public debt accumulated 
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Newsweek Chart (output figures by National Industrial Conference Board) 
Productive Power Mounts: Science has enabled man to increase 
individual capacity to make goods (heavy lines). Except for 1929, factory 
employment has not exceeded the 1923 level; but service trades have 


absorbed many workers. 


since 1933 by recovery and relief expendi- 
tures. 

New impetus is given to the Treasury’s 
constant efforts to find new and better 
ways of increasing government revenue by 
the appointment of John W. Hanes, for- 
mer Securities and Exchange Commission- 
er, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Expected to take over Under-Secretary 
Roswell Magill’s job, Hanes is directing a 
department of research headed by Roy 
Blough, formerly with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. Blough is among the Adminis- 
tration economists, notably including 
Marriner S. Eccles, who are strong for 
broadening the base of the income tax. 
Next January Hanes will be in a position to 
advise Congress as to what broadening the 
base can accomplish, what hidden taxes 
can be given up, and what a restoration of 
the undistributed-profits tax and higher 
capital gains levies might do. 





Significance 

The reference to the tax study was the 
President’s first public acknowledgment in 
some time that the budget must be bal- 
anced. It indicates his continued purpose 
to balance the budget before going out of 
office. But barring a phenomenal, and un- 
likely, rise in business activity in the next 
year this can be done only by stiffer taxes. 
At the next session Congress probably will 
try to find ways of letting more people 
share the burden, so as to increase the 
government’s revenue without putting 
muclr more pressure on present taxpayers. 





Surge in Stocks 


Billions of ‘Easy Money’ 
Helps U. S. Trade Revival 


The dullest trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange in any May since 1916 
was experienced this year. June transac- 
tions gave promise of being even more 
stagnant until, on the 20th, electric ac- 
tivity began. The pace of buying and sell- 
ing in the last ten days of June was more 
than five times as rapid as in the first 
eighteen—and quotations skyrocketed. 

Many find a simple explanation in the 
announcement made by the exchange 
shortly before the outburst started that a 
huge short interest existed amounting to 
more than a million shares of stock. This 
position made the shorts extremely vulner- 
able, since they eventually would be forced 
to cover their sales with buying. If they 
could be stampeded, the market would be 
certain to rise. 

It is also known that the present mar- 
ket under margin restrictions and other 
inhibiting measures is much more volatile 
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than markets of former years. A given 
amount of buying or selling will produce a 
much greater variation in prices; it is 
therefore easier to influence the market. 

Now the government has pointed out 
that since our recession began last year 
foreigners pulled out of America nearly a 
billion dollars, much of it in short-term 
funds—meaning short-term paper and 
bank balances. It is known also that the 
touchoff was given on June 20 by large 
buying orders originating abroad, and that 
much of the foreign capital has returned 
since the boom started. Hence, not a few 
Wall Street traders opine that shrewd 
foreign manipulators have given the native 
bears a splendid shellacking—up to now, 
at any rate. 

As revival fever became more contagi- 
ous, however, a number of the large in- 
vestment trusts entered the market, giv- 
ing the rise more substantial support. They 
must report in a few days on their con- 
dition as of June 30, and some of their 
managements feared that if they held fast 
to large cash balances they would be 
blamed by shareholders for having missed 
the boat. Some of the more conservative 
New England trusts, nevertheless, chose to 
remain on the sidelines. 





Significance 


Billions have been added to the pur- 
chasing power of security holders during 
the last two weeks, and it is proverbial 
that easy money is easily spent. Those 
who have speculated successfully are the 
first to inject the stimulant of new pur- 
chasing power into the arteries of trade, 
and it is often this pecuniary elixir which 
revives the economic host. 

Unless industrial production responds, 
however, serious danger lies ahead. One 


The New York Stock E 


peril lurks in the overstimulation trans- 
ferred sympathetically by securities to 
commodity prices. If these go up too fast, 
the cost of goods is likely to follow up- 
ward more rapidly than mass purchasing 
power, and reaction probably would fol- 
low. 

Much hangs in the balance politically 
also. Business revival might sweep away 
much of the opposition to the New Deal. 
Drastic reaction from the sudden rise 
might prove fatal in the November elec- 
tions. 


William McC. Martin Jr. 


Boss of the Street at 31; 


Tennis Star and Student 





When Yale’s seniors in 1928 voted on 
which of their number was “most likely to 
succeed,” George Haight, with 70 votes, 
was easily his classmates’ choice. Among 
the numerous also-rans was a shy and 
studious-looking tennis player named Wil- 
liam McC. Martin Jr., who got three votes. 

George Haight is now a clerk in a Wall 
Street law firm. 

Bill Martin, still studious-looking, but 
less shy than in his college days, last week 
became the New York Stock Exchange's 
first paid president, at $48,000 a year. He 
is only 31 years old. 

William McChesney Martin Sr., head 
of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, 
was his son’s first boss. Bill in 1929 be- 
came a statistician for A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, St. Louis brokerage firm. In 1931 
he bought a New York Stock Exchange 
seat and became a trading partner in his 
firm. 


—— 


Acme 


Martin, Wall St. boss 


Young Martin took graduate courses jn 
finance at Columbia, studied at the Nev 
School for Social Research, of which he is 
now a trustee and faculty member; and 
angeled a few shows. In 1932 he helped 
found the Economic Forum, which he co- 
edited for two years. 

In 1935 the young man with the easy 
manner and a genius for remembering 
names was elected to an unexpired term 
on the exchange’s board of governors; in 
1936 he was relected. He worked hard, 
made himself an authority on exchange 
problems, and became a member of the 
Special Committee of Three that drafted 
the amendments to the Constitution which 
completed the palace revolution and 


brought the New Deal to the Stock Ex- 





achanze: heavy buying orders end its lethargy 
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eee 
change. Last May, he was made Chairman 
of the Board. 

Independent. To the new boss, Wall 
Street is neither a villain nor a temple of 
virtue. He considers both the investment 
and speculative functions of the market 
essential to the commonweal. But he 
thinks government control of these func- 
tions inevitable and—as he sees the world 
_desirable. Martin denounces “economic 
royalists” with the best of them, prefers 
the political designation of “independent,” 
and has described himself as “perhaps not 
a New Dealer all the way.” He gets along 
well with SEC Chairman William O. Doug- 
las, who made no secret of his elation at 
Martin’s election. 

A bachelor “but no woman hater,” Bill 
Martin lives at the Yale Club and eats 
breakfast at the Automat. He neither 
smokes nor drinks but he has a ready 
smile and a gift for conversation. At Forest 
Hills three times a week he plays a kind 
of tennis that has carried him into the 
second round of the men’s national cham- 
pionships. He sleeps late Sundays, at- 
tends a Presbyterian church and rarely if 
ever goes off on week ends. Above all, he 
remains the student. 





Recovery Drive 


Sales Crusade Puts 
Consumers in Buying Mood 


A new attempt to lick the depression by 
harnessing the forces of mass psychology 
is spreading through the country. Known 
as the National Salesmen’s Crusade, it is 
sponsored by chambers of commerce and 
civic groups. Mass meetings and front- 
page news stories are making the public 
conscious of the campaign’s principles, 
namely that “despite the hard times, most 
families still have thé ability to buy . . . 
If sufficient quantities of the products of 
our farms and our factories can be sold 
... the necessity for new production will 
create employment.” 

Salesmen, argue the crusaders, hold a 
key position in the march toward recovery. 
Salesmen should recognize their responsibil- 
ity and intensify their efforts. Likewise, it 
isa “patriotic duty” for all solvent citizens 
to buy. 

In Hartford, Denver, Nashville, Des 
Moines, San Francisco, and 300 or more 
other cities stores have installed special 
window displays and supported the move- 
ment with extensive advertising. Half a 
million lapel buttons bearing the campaign 
slogan, “Sales Mean Jobs,” have been dis- 
tributed to salespeople. 


Origin 
The idea occurred several months ago to 


George W. Mason, president of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. Here was a way to 
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LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND 3,600 OTHER BANKS 


USE 


Addressooragh 


TRADE MARK 


HE advantages in accuracy, 

speed, and legibility that make 
Addressograph Methods valuable 
to banks apply with equal benefit 
to manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and other business groups, 
membership organizations, and 
governmental departments. 


Writing names, with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications, is work that is done 
in every business office. And wher- 
ever it is done, there is a definite 
need for Addressograph. 


A complete name, with address, 
number, amount or other informa- 
tion, is written with one swift mo- 
tion by the Addressograph. The 
writing is done from a metal typing 
unit through a ribbon, with or 





without carbon copies, and equals 
the best typewriting. 


Waste of time and money are 
avoided. Costly mistakes are elim- 
inated. Valuable records, on which 
progress depends, are protected 
against fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your business. A repre- 
sentative near you will be glad to 
explain. Listing in principal city 
telephone directories is ““ADDRESS- 
OGRAPH SALES AGENCY.” If you 
prefer, write on business station- 
ery to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





g = Business and Organization 


=. oe 
can profit by 


Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 





Advertising Manufacturing records 
Collections Membership lists 
Customer lists Order writing 
Delinquent Payroll 

accounts Prospect lists 
Employee records Publication lists 
Installment Sales promotion 

accounts Shipping forms 
Inventory lists Social Security reports 
Invoicing Social service 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


SALES AGENCIES 


Stockholder lists 

—and in GOVERNMENT: 
Assessment records 
Licenses 

Motor vehicle registration 
Payroll 

Relief 

Tax collection 

Public service bills 
Voters’ lists 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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get valuable publicity for his company and 
at the same time perform a genuine public 
service. Mason selected Lincoln, Neb., as 
a test city. The chamber of commerce 
sponsored the plan. And the local news- 
papers agreed to supply the necessary pub- 
licity. 

To start things going, Mason and 40 
other Nash-Kelvinator executives stormed 
Lincoln the week of May 18 and began an 
intensive house-to-house campaign. Mason 
himself rang doorbells; out of fourteen calls, 
he obtained one definite promise to buy, 
and three good prospects. One door was 
slammed in his face. 

But results were striking. Sales of one 
appliance dealer soared 50 per cent; a mo- 
torcar dealer increased his business 300 per 
cent. General business in Lincoln improved. 

In mid-June Nash-Kelvinator launched 
the program nationally with three key 
luncheon meetings in New York, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, attended by several thou- 
sand businessmen. Telephone wires car- 
ried the speeches to similar gatherings in 
nearly 100 cities. 





Significance 
Although no business panacea, the sales- 
men’s crusade undoubtedly has a strong 
psychological appeal. Among salespeople it 
has tended to restore lost enthusiasm and 
increase selling efficiency. It has met a 
surprisingly favorable response from con- 
sumers. In Charlotte, N.C., for example, 
the local chamber of commerce reported a 
15 per cent increase in general business ac- 
tivity. Incidentally, the widespread news- 
paper promotion of the crusade isn’t en- 
tirely disinterested. Advertising lineage 
has increased substantially in most cities 
where the campaign has taken hold. 





Picketing 


Sweeping New York Ban 
Upsets Labor’s Idea of Laws 


In 1935 the New York State Legisla- 
ture passed a law forbidding courts to en- 
join strikers from any picketing that did 
not involve “fraud, violence, or breach of 
the peace.” 

In 1937 Justice Salvatore A. Cotillo, 
after serving a fourteen-year term on the 
Supreme Court—which in New York is 
similar to the usual county court—was re- 
elected with the endorsement not only by 
his own Tammany Democrats, but by the 
Republicans, the American Labor party, 
the Trades Union party, and the Fusion- 
ists. 

Recently two C.1.0. unions have been 
picketing jewelry and clothing stores oper- 
ated by the Busch Jewelry Go., Inc., in 
New York. The company asked for a per- 
manent injunction: last week Cotiilo 
granted it. He listed “numerous acts of 





George W. Mason, supersalesman 


misconduct” and ruled that the Anti-In- 
junction Act was not a new limitation on 
the courts; it was merely a reaffirmation of 
common law. 

The C.1.0. defied the injunction and 
twelve union members and officers were 
brought before Justice Cotillo for con- 
tempt. Council effected a truce: picketing 
of the Busch stores would stop until the 
appellate division could review Cotillo’s 
decision in October. 

But at the end of the week roving 
C.I.O. bands carried banners in Times 
Square, at ball parks, ferry slips, railroad 
and bus stations, wherever crowds con- 
gregated in three boroughs, calling for a 
consumer boycott of the Busch stores. 

This outburst moved Cotillo to issue a 
statement: 

“T am . informed that the [1935] 
act bars all injunctions against picketing 
...It simply is not so... Illegal picketing 
is as much outlawed today as it ever was 

. and will continue to be .. . if law and 





—_. 
decency and order are to remain as the 
bulwark of this country’s existence , ,. 

“Picketing should never be used o; 
abused as a cloak or weapon to drive cap. 
ital into making an unreasonable bargaiy 
... I have tried to be a pathfinder in the 
sense of pointing out to responsible labo, 
leaders that the only way for labor to get 
ahead is to follow the American way of 
getting things done.” 

Cotillo’s injunction upset the inter. 
pretation given by labor not only to the 
state law, but to the Federal Norris-L». 
Guardia Act, after which the New York 
statute is modeled. The unions had hailed 
these enactments as ending all injunctions 
against picketing. 


C.1.O. in the South 


Clashes at New Orleans 
Likely to Cause U. S. Inquiry 





The South has been poor pickin’s for 
labor organizers, and to unions as well as 
geographers, New Orleans is Deep South. 

Until two years ago the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in New Orleans meant 
mainly the building trades’ and musicians’ 
unions and a straggling of weak locals in 
other fields. In 1936 the C.I.0. went to 
New Orleans, crowding the A.F. of L. In 
one industry after another, unions were 
born not singly but as dissimilar twins. 

Weeks ago the C.1.0.’s_ Transport 
Workers Union asked nine trucking firms 
for a contract. The employers replied they 
had just signed a closed-shop agreement 
with A.F. of L. teamsters. Eight hundred 
C.1.0. drivers went on strike, and AF. 
of L. teamsters, protected by police, took 
their place. 

Thus started a hectic two weeks during 
which: (1) three C.L.O. pickets were 


shot, police reportipg that A.F. of L. men 











International 


New Orleans: C.I.O. clerks behind the bars after police raid 
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the had been arrested after each shooting; port to political candidates without com- 
(2) police in two raids on C.LO. offices ing in conflict with the Wagner Act. 
l or arrested 110, including six young women “The board does not forbid exercise of 
cap- clerks who were fined $25 and sentenced citizenship or liberties not in violation of 
gain to 29 days in jail without, the C.I.0. said, the Constitutions of the United States 
| the a hearing; (3) more than 100 C.LO. and Kentucky,” Bokat ruled. 
abor pickets were arrested; (4) three C.L.O. He took under advisement the com- 
) get organizers were “escorted” outside the pany’s request for dismissal of charges 
y of BF city. that it engaged in a nationwide con- 
When the C.I.O. got no satisfaction spiracy against collective bargaining, and 
iter- 7 fiom Mayor Robert S. Maestri, wealthy disseminated anti-union propaganda. 
the bachelor boss of New Orleans, nor from These charges, Armco officials feel, in- 
‘La- Gov. Richard Leche, it last week ap-  volve equally important constitutional is- 
ork pealed to Federal authorities. The De- sues, since they constitute a “threat to 
iled partment of Justice promised to investi- deprive all employers, as a class of citi- 
lons sate alleged violations of civil liberties. zens, of such basic rights as . . . freedom 


The National Labor Relations Board was 
particularly concerned because police in 
raiding a C.1.O. hall carried away records 

about to be presented at a board hearing. 

A Federal judge ordered the city ad- 

ins ministration to “show cause” this week 
why police should not be restrained from 
“intimidating ‘and interfering with C.1.0. 
members.” That this would not end the 

for trouble became evident when at the end 





as of the week 300 Yellow Cab drivers 
th, struck. 

ed- The C.L.O. strength along the Gulf 
amt lies in the maritime unions. It is organiz- 
“ ing longshoremen in competition with _he 
- AF. of L. stevedores. Both sides want to 
a control the all-important teamsters. 

n 

ere Significance 

ms. The racial issue is important. Police 
ort Superintendent Grosch denounced the 
oa C.i.0. organizers because they “agitate 


among the colored people as to their 
mt rights.” The A.F. of L. has Negro mem- 
bers, but not in such numbers as the 


“* C.L.0. This is one reason why the South, 

ok traditionally distrustful of unions, is par- 
ticularly alarmed by the John L. Lewis 

ng campaign. 

Te Although little more than 1,000 men are 

en on strike, the controversy is gaining at- 


tention because heretofore the South has 
had few strikes and Federal investiga- 
tion of civil liberties in New Orleans 
seems probable. 





Armco Wins 


The American Rolling Mill Co. last 
week won the first skirmish in its fight 
to defend itself against charges of unfair 
labor practices (Newsweek, July 4). As 
the hearings opened in Catlettsburg, Ky., 
NLRB Examiner George Bokat dismissed 
the section of the complaint alleging the 
firm violated the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act by sponsoring for public office 
in Ashland, Ky., its executive and super- 
visory employes, and by campaigning 
against candidates with union sympathies. 


Significance 


This suggests that employers may en- 
gage in local politics and lend active sup- 
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of speech and access to a free press.” 





Steel Trade Flux 


Spread of Price Cuts 
Changes Marketing Systems 


Revolutionary developments since Unit- 
ed States Steel’s dramatic announcement 
cutting prices and abandoning the Bir- 
mingham and Chicago differentials have 
thrown the steel industry into a state of 
confused excitement. In meeting the lower 
schedule, leading independents have es- 
tablished new basing points and revised 
prices so that now quotations at Cleve- 
land, Gary, Bethlehem, Buffalo, and Spar- 
rows Point (Md.), are also on a parity 
with Pittsburgh, and the Detroit differen- 
tial has been reduced by $2. 

Observers see the controversial multiple 
basing-point pricing system changing to 
an f.o.b. mill system more like that of the 
automobile industry. Although the picture 
is not yet clear, these probable outcomes 
of the change are being discussed: 

The large companies with widespread 
units will benefit at the expense of the 
smaller companies whose restricted local 
markets require them to go far afield to 
sell surplus output. U. S. Steel, for exam- 
ple, with recently enlarged facilities in 
Birmingham and Chicago, stands to ben- 
efit strongly. On the other hand, one small 
producer whose Worcester, Mass., and 
Buffalo plants did a considerable business 
in the South under the protective differ- 
ential, announced he might be forced out 
of business. 

There will be a further tendency to de- 
centralize the steel industry with future 
expansion centered in and around major 
consuming areas. 

Each producer will seek to extend his 
selling radius by using the cheapest form 
of transportation. This means a trend 
toward water transportation and a com- 
petitive advantage for firms best situated 
to use it. 

The Administration’s distrust of the 
“rigid” basing-point system may prove a 
boomerang, since through its abandon- 
ment big steel units may grow bigger, and 
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July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 21, Oct. 19 


Manhattan 
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This exceptionally broad promenade is only 8 laps to a mile 


Hospitality, thoughtful service and grand 
food bring seasoned travelers back to the 
Manhattan and Washington time after 
time. And America’s largest, fastest liners 
offer every modern comfort and luxury, 
too. The value is even more amazing 
when you consider the moderate rates: 
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sme’! units, which the Administration 
wanted to help, may grow smaller. 

Lower prices at Birmingham are ex- 
pected to stimulate industrial develop- 
ment in the South. 





Instructive— 


Foreseeing the growing role of decen- 
tralized planning, the National Resources 
Committee last week transmitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a report entitled Tue 
Future or State PLaAnnine. It covers the 
history of the planning boards organized 
in 45 states, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and contains policy 
recommendations and bibliographies. 

It is part of the committee’s effort to 
convince business that social. planning is 
not a silly, theoretical concept but a prac- 
tical necessity. In its progress report last 
October the committee said: “There is 
nothing very startling or fearsome in that 
development. It has been a natural process 
with constantly larger groups of people 
seeing the relationship of one problem to 
the next.” The report is 117 pages long, 
with maps and tables, and is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for 25 cents. 


Lasor BooMERANG IN AKRON. By Charles 
B. Coates. In the July Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. An absorbing ar- 
ticle telling how two years of strikes 
caused Akron’s rubber companies to build 
plants elsewhere, costing the city 10,000 
jobs. Moral: “Nobody wins a labor war.” 


Sir Down Wirn Joun L. Lewis. By 
C. L. Sulzberger. 164 pages. Random 
House, New York. $1.50. Fast-moving, 
anecdotic, easy to read, with emphasis on 
the “Big Boy’s” personality. Contains 
some amusing footnotes to history. The 
author, who “covered” Lewis for two years 
for United Press, is well-informed, only 
mildly critical, occasionally analytical. 


FRIENDSHIP IN Business. By Robert E. 
Ramsay. 319 pages. The Business Book 
House, Charlottesville, Va. $3. An “in- 
spirational” guide to business-letter writ- 
ing in which even the experienced cor- 
respondent will find some paying ideas. 





WEEK IN 


Serious Charges 

“Concealment, deceit, and fraud” are 
charged against the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road in a report to SEC by Richard 
Townsend, its trial examiner. He asserts 
that the company’s registration statement 
and annual reports for 1935 and 1936 were 
“false, misleading, and incorrect” because 
they failed adequately to show a $14,000,- 
000 obligation the railroad had incurred. 
Townsend also criticizes Price, Water- 
house & Co., accountants, for certifying 
the “misleading” balance sheets. The au- 


BUSINESS 


ditors reply that the reports in question 
were drawn up “in precise accordance with 
instructions” from the accounting division 
of the ICC; moreover, a court order in 
1936 wiped out the $14,000,000 obligation. 

Townsend’s report is advisory only; if 
the SEC sustains his findings, it can sus- 
pend registration of Missouri Pacific’s 
common and preferred stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Advance 
Nathan Straus, United States Housing 
Authority Administrator, last week was 





Newsphotos 


Satisfied: Nathan Straus 


satisfied that progress was being made in 
the $800,000,000 slum-clearance program. 
The Federal agency announced it had com 
pleted agreements with Federated Build- 
ing Trades unions in 50 cities stipulating 
that the unions would not strike for pay 
increases or because of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 


Big Money Men 

Sixty-one individuals reported 1936 per- 
sonal incomes in excess of $1,000,000, says 
the Treasury Department. These lucky 
taxpayers reported an aggregate net in- 
come of $107,641,000, from which the gov- 
ernment took normal and surtaxes amount- 
ing to $77,138,000 at a rate ranging from 
68.57 to 75.14 per cent. In 1935 there were 
41 taxpayers in this category, compared 
with twenty in 1932. 


Pullman Charges 

Travel in Pullman cars will cost 5 per 
cent more hereafter as a result of a rate 
increase granted by the ICC. This should 
boost Pullman revenues by almost $3,000,- 
000 aanually, on the basis of 1937 traffic. 
The company had requested a 10 per cent 
increase to meet higher operating costs. 


Going Ahead 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


contemplates capital expenditures of $175,- 
000,000 for 1938. This was revealed in an 
SEC registration covering an offering of 
$85,000,000 debentures and serial notes 
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through 62 underwriters headed by Mo. 
gan Stanley & Co. The company spent 
$39,000,000 on expansion this year up ty 
Mar. 31. 


Old Story 


The bankrupt brokerage house of Rich. 
ard Whitney & Co. first became insolyen 
in late 1933, according to recent testimony 
of an SEC investigator. For a short time 
in the spring of 1934, when liquor stocks 
held by the firm and largely pledged fo, 
bank loans were quoted at a good price. 
assets possibly exceeded liabilities. No 
taking into account the personal fortunes 
of the partners, the firm never was solvent 
after June 1934, the investigator said. 


Disqualified 

The New York State Banking Depart. 
ment removed 230 railroad bond _ issues 
with a face value of more than $3,090. 
000,000 from the list of legal investments 
for savings banks. The last legislature had 
barred securities of railroads whose net in- 
come failed to equal fixed charges in five 
of the last six years. Banks now owning 
the disqualified bonds need not sell them 
but may not buy similar securities. 


Trends 


Electric output climbed over the two 
billion kilowatt hours mark in the week 
ended June 25 for the first time since mid- 
March. Although part shutdown of sev- 
eral large Rocky Mountain _ industrial 
plants greatly decreased use in that sec- 
tion compared with last year, all other 
regions reported gains to make the total 
weekly year-to-year decrease the smallest 
since April. 


Net railway operating income for Class 
I railroads was $16,496,701 in May, a re- 
turn of 0.86 per cent on property invest- 
ment, against $44,239,456 and a return of 
2.32 per cent in May 1937. In the first five 
months of the year 64 roads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes. 


Auto deliveries may be better than orig- 
inally expected, with Packard reporting 
June deliveries 20 per cent better than 
original estimates and business in the more 
expensive models highest since last Sep- 
tember. Cadillac-LaSalle January-to-June 
sales will surpass every year in the last 
nine except 1937. 


Drug chain stores made 11.7 per cent 
lower sales in May 1938 than in May last 
year, and 6.4 per cent less than in April. 


Commercial failures during the first six 
months of 1938 were 44 per cent more than 
in the like 1937 period, and on this basis 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., estimates that the 
year’s bankruptcies will total around 13. 
000. Although this compares with 8,973 in 
1937, 9,185 in 1936, and about 12,000 in 
1934 and 1935, it will be well below the 
average 23,000 mark in the so-called boom 
years of 1928 and 1929. 
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Some Plane Statistics 


In July 1934 the Baker Board set a 
stiff goal for the Army Air Corps: 2,320 
modern planes by 1940. By the end of 
1937 it had 1,000 modern planes (under 
three years old) on hand and 1,000 on 
order. Last week Acting Secretary of War 
Louis Johnson announced the largest 
peacetime purchase of aircraft, a $14,443,- 
196 order for 98 planes, 276 engines and 
accessories. The new contracts—for 78 
Douglas twin-engined bombers, thirteen 
Boeing “Flying Fortresses,” and seven 
Vultee attack ships—increase to 588 the 
number of planes bought in the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 

Incidentally, Air Corps officials are con- 
sidering transferring their headquarters 
from Langley Field, Va., to Scott Field, 
lll. if the WPA will spend $5,500,000 for 
construction there. Reason: GHQ would 
be removed from its “vulnerable” position 
near the coast to a better one for country- 
wide operations. 


€Exports of planes, engines, and _ ac- 
cessories for the first five months of 1938 
totaled $29,168,727, an increase of 113 
per cent over the corresponding period 
last year, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Leading foreign countries 
receiving May exports were Argentina, 
Japan, China, and Russia. Scheduled air 
lines in continental United States carried 
119,293 passengers in May, compared with 
104,661 in April and 98,055 in May 1937. 








The Week’s Flights 


Flying at more than 13,000 feet with 
its crew of eight on oxygen all the way, 
one of the Army’s “Flying Fortresses” 
crossed the country (2,317 miles) in 11 
hours 20 minutes. 

Two Russian aviators averaged 180 
miles an hour in a 4,300-mile nonstop 
flight from Moscow to Vladivostok on the 
Sea of Japan. 

Three Soviet woman lieutenants flew a 
seaplane over the 1,498 miles from Se- 
bastopol on the Black Sea to Archangel 
near the Arctic Circle in 10 hours 33 
minutes. 

For four years Imperial Airways, al- 
realy operating biweekly to India and 
Singapore, prepared a direct Southampton- 
to-Sydney service. Last week the flying 
boat Challenger completed the first sched- 
uled run with twelve passengers, includ- 
ing two newspaper men. From Darwin, 
North Australia, the reporters cabled: 
three passengers were kept on board for 
vaccinations; all twelve got wet going 
ashore; they found the customs house to 
be “a hut”; they had to walk in darkness 
over railroad tracks to find an automobile; 
and a launch damaged the plane, delay- 
ing the flight to Sydney 24 hours. 
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Summer months ... with long hot days in town and cool restful week- 
ends. Who cares about the world? About the war in Spain, the strug- 
gle in China, the latest news from Washington or Downing Street? 


But it is important to keep up with the news in spite of summer dis- 
tractions. It’s satisfying to know what's going on. Especially if you 
can do it quickly, comfortably. 


With Newsweek you can. In less than an hour and a half you get the 
complete, absorbing picture of the week’s outstanding events .. . the 
significance of those events. Newsweek’s dramatic story of the world 
in action is pleasant diversion when you're comfortably ensconced with 
a long cool drink. 


Let Newsweek be your means of keeping completely and easily in- 
formed this summer. Subscribe now at the inexpensive one year rate. 
It saves you $1.20 over the single issue price. Or if you now subscribe, 
and wish your copies sent to your summer home, send us your summer 
address. We must, however, have at least two weeks notice. 


This Coupon means a more pleas- 
ant summer for you. Mail it NOW! 


F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mer. 
Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Ave. 
New York City 


Send me Newsweek for 1 
year at only $4 [] 
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Perspective 








by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Voice of Management 


- week, in my comments on this 
page concerning Jerome Frank’s ideas of 
the relationship between government and 
business, I suggested that the issue be- 
tween the more enlightened members of 
this Administration and of business was 
less one of economic theory than of faith 
in each other. In some cases, notably that 
of the Stock Exchange and Mr. Douglas 
of the SEC, mutual distrust has been 
dissipated, and the road seems clear ahead. 
But the relations of the manufacturing 
industries and government have been, and 
are, anything but smooth. This is true, in 
part at least, because Mr. Frank’s un- 
willingness to see that the managers of 
large-scale industry agree with him on 
essentials is shared by most other members 
of this Administration. 

A piece of evidence that should be re- 
quired reading for every New Dealer is an 
unpretentious brochure issued by Mr. 
Lewis H. Brown as chairman of the Com- 
merce and Industry Committee of the 
Seventh International Management Con- 
gress, which will meet in Washington in 
September. It contains statements from 
50 industrial leaders—most of them presi- 
dents of the largest industrial corporations 
in America. If ever the voice of manage- 
ment has spoken, it is in this symposium, 
which is far more significant than a plat- 
form of an association because it is a 
collection of the individual views of re- 
sponsible businessmen, speaking to the 
public of their aims, aspirations and prin- 
ciples of economic progress. 


Such a striking harmony of theme 
characterizes the collection, that a few 
principles may be set forth in the words of 


individuals which may fairly be attributed 


to the overwhelming majority of contribu- 
tors. They are: 

That the wealth and power represented 
in our great producing units are a trustee- 
ship. James F. Bell says: “Until recently 
management was synonymous with owner- 
ship; today it is synonymous with trustee- 
ship. It holds in trust the investment of 
the stockholders, and, still more important, 
it holds in trust the jobs of the workers.” 

That a new public conscience in our 
present-day society is making necessary a 
readjustment of many old business rules 
and practices. As Chester I. Barnard 
points out: “In business in the past there 
has been effective concentration on finance, 
and on the technology of production and 
on the distribution, especially the selling 
of its results. Government, legal rights 


and obligations, labor as a social factor, 
the organization of human beings as a pro- 
ductive process, and public opinion as to 
what is desirable—in its most active form 
known as political conditions—have been 
relatively taken for granted, and usually 
not treated as critical factors. All of them 
have now radically and_ irrevocably 
changed.” 

That modern management is responsi- 
ble to many interests. “In our company,” 
says Walter C. Teagle, “management 
feels that it works for four bosses . . . the 
public, customers, employees and _ share- 
holders.” Or as Clarence Francis puts it: 
“Stockholders would like larger dividends; 
workers want more pay; distributors desire 
greater profit; and consumers want lower 
prices. Each group wants a maximum 
share, and it is a major job of management 
to give each group the fairest deal with- 
out throwing the whole structure out of 
balance.” 

That our national concern with regard 
to an equitable distribution of wealth to 
be produced in the future should be far 
greater than our concern with the distribu- 
tion of wealth produced in the past. Here 
it seems to me Walter P. Chrysler takes a 
position in complete harmony with that 
of Mr. Frank. “In proportion as manage- 
ment is allowed by the public to exercise 
its genius,” he says, “it will be in a position 
not only to provide more jobs, but to 
create more wealth to be distributed.” 

That cooperative planning is indispen- 
sable to the future of American civilization. 
This belief is implicit in the statement of 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr.: “The popular concep- 
tion of today, of industrial management, 
is that it involves the development, the 
production and the distribution of goods 
and services... but .. . this conception 
of industrial management will become far 
too limited in scope . . . There must be 
superimposed upon, or correlated with 
same, a far broader responsibility—that of 
integrating industry’s policies more in- 
timately and more in harmony with the 
economic structure as a whole.” 


(conspicuous in these statements is 
the complete absence of carping criticism 
of labor or government. There is, how- 


ever, the wholly reasonable suggestion 
that the acceptance of wider responsibili- 
ties by management can produce social 
and economic benefits only if it is per- 
mitted to operate, only if the public and 
the government credit, at face value, the 
sincerity with which the newer point of 
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view is held by management. When Te. 
sponsibility is assumed, sufficient authority 
must be granted to implement that rp. 
sponsibility. 

This applies to the proper adjustment of 
the spheres of jurisdiction of management. 
on the one hand, and of government and 
labor, on the other. Obviously, the ad. 
justment of these spheres of jurisdiction 
is a difficult and delicate matter. It cannot 
be achieved by political methods, by 
sweeping legislation, by bitter controy ersy, 
It can come only at a conference table. 
And management can, it seems to me, he 
counted upon to approach such adjust. 
ments with a full realization that a ney 
era has dawned in American economic life 
It will come, as Mr. Brown says in his 
foreword to this symposium, with “the 
distilled essence of business experience 
gained over many years, tempered by 
great economic forces, challenged by 
political movements, humbled by a new 
social awareness.’ 


This generation has seen three dis- 
tinct types of business philosophy. A half 
century ago, the business leader was an 
owner and master: labor was hired as a 
commodity is bought; prices were as high 
as the traffic would bear; the public re- 
lations of business were a neglected factor 
in all calculations. Later on, perhaps 25 
years ago, paternalism on the part of em- 
ployers became fashionable: labor was 
treated as a father treats a child: there was 
only a nascent awareness of the possibili- 
ties of a high-wage, low-price, large-volume 
policy. But the conception of trusteeship, 
in which labor stands as one of the three 
sides of the economic triangle, with man- 
agement as a mediator, is new. The New 
Deal did not originate this idea. It 
emerged from the evolution of human 
relationships in an increasingly complex 
industrial civilization, and its develop- 
ment was hastened by the vision of a few 
industrial leaders, economists and political 
scientists and by the chastening hand of 
the depression. 

A poignant aspect of this symposium 
of business opinion is the infrequency with 
which businessmen refer to government as 
a thing in which there are partners and 
participants. Rather they conceive it to 
be something foreign, something which 
must be mollified, something with which 
they must negotiate. This nervous, strained 
relationship, is, I believe, only in small 
part, their creation. It is also the product 
of the shortsighted words and acts of 
politicians who have, for the time being, 
loosened the bonds of unity upon which a 
civilization must depend. That unity can 
be attained once more only when govern- 
ment assumes the good intentions of most 
businessmen as a working basis, rather 
than as a rhetorical device, and enlists 
their aid in real, not phony cooperative 
action. 
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ome see us in Dearborn 


The Ford Motor Company 
lially invites you to visit Dear- 
n this summer—to see the Ford 
it and the many other points of 
rest in this great Detroit area. 


re than a million people were our 
sts last year. They came from 
ry part of the world and from 
ry state in the Union. 

some are scientists, engineers and 
nufacturers—many more are just 
inary folks. All day long, all year 
nd, they come. They speak a be- 
dering variety of languages, and 
y find Ford guides who can talk 
them in their own tongues. 

Many of them have never owned 
ord car. Others have driven Fords 
* years, some in queer corners of 
¢ world. Many have been through 
e great Rouge plant before. But 


always they feel a sense of friendly 
welcome as they view with increas- 
ing interest its ever-changing, ever- 
expanding operations. 

There is nothing in the world quite 
like the Ford plant. It is an industrial 
city in itself. It can develop enough 
electrical power to supply a city of 
3,000,000—uses enough gas in a day 
for a city of 1,500,00oo—enough water 
for the combined needs of Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Washington. 

Here iron ore, reaching the plant 
in Ford ships, is processed through 
blast furnace, steel mill, machine 
shop, and emerges on the assembly 
line as part of a finished car— 
sometimes as soon as 28 hours 


FORD 


a 


MOTOR 


Ie you just make 
something to sell, you would 
be better employed doing 
something else. But if you 
make something that will do a 
specific thing and do it well, 
then you are helping people. 

Our main purpose—our con- 
stant intention—our major 
ambition is to make a car that 
will become more and more 
useful, to more and more peo- 


ple, and very easy to obtain. 


fog bt 


The Ford Rotunda, Gateway to the River Rouge Plant 


this summer 


after its arrival. 100 miles of over- 
head conveyors help the steady flow 
of parts and materials. 

Inside the plant’s 1096 acres, 100 
miles of railway tracks keep things 
moving. Sunlight streams through 
68 acres of spotless windows. 

The fascination of gigantic mills, 
the rhythmic song of productive ma- 
chines, reach every visitor. You need 
not know engineering to comprehend 
the smooth advance that carries raw 
materials through the plant to fin- 
ished product without loss of time or 
waste of effort. Here you can see for 
yourself why Economy is a_ Ford 
word—in the production of the 
car as well as in its operation. 
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It takes a fine gin to make a good Tom Collins and it takes fine spirits to make fin: 
gin. We have been distilling spirits since 1870 and as the oldest producer of gin in 


America it is only natural that we should contend that we make the world’s best gin 


ff. Learn to say Fleischmann’s « That’s the spirit! 
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